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Primrose Chrome 137P 
Lemon Chrome 131P 
Medium Chrorme 138P 
Fast Yellow Lake 1293P 
Fast Yellow 870P 
Process Yellow 457FP 
P 
F 
I 


Yellow 468FP 


ermanent Yellow Lake 6P-2 


rocess 
> 


,ermanent Process Yellow 2824P 
Fast Yellow Toner 904P 
Permanent Yellow Toner 6P 
Chrome Orange Light 213P 
Chrome Orange Dark 214P 


Persian Orange 22025 

Fast Orange Lake 137P-2 
Fast Orange 77P 

Fast Reddish Orange 47P 
Fast Orange 247P 

Fast Orange Toner 137P 
Permanent Flesh Lake 245P-2 
Permanent Pink Lake 246P 
Permanent Rose Lake 044P 
Permanent Cerise Lak 6421 
Permanent Flesh Toner 245P 
Permanent Pink Toner 246P 
Permanent Rose Toner 3044P 


Permanent Cerise Toner 2642P 


Permanent Fire Red 1143P 
Carnation Red 1311P 
Vermillion 3281FP 

Process Red 459FP 

Sun Red 226P 

Brilliant Red Yellowish 222FP 
Brilliant Red Light 223FP 
Brilliant Red Medium ?24FP 
Brilliant Red Dark 225FP 
Permanent Red 786P 
Permanent Geranium Extra P 
Para Toner Dark 212P 

Proce Red 2838FP 

Toluidine Toner 210P 

Madder Lake Extra P 

Fast Red 207P 

Fast Red Toner 229P 

Coral Red 1327P 

Rubine Toner 687P 

Permanent Process Red 702P 
Permanent Magenta 28P 
Permanent Maroon Toner 1112P 
Fast Brown 1536P 

Fast Brown 1526P 

Sepia Brown 2670P 

Photo Brown 2731P 

Milori Blue 1090P 

Bronze Blue 8337P 

Milori Blue 8357P 

Dark Bronze Blue 2433FP 
Brilliant Cerulean Blue 90°F 

nt Sky Blue Lake 2836P 
nt Oriental Blue Lake 135P 
ock Blue Lake 2667P 


Permane 
Permane 
Permanent Peac 
Fast Blue 282P 
Permanent Cerulean Blue 823P 
Permanent Process Blue 629P 
Permanent Oriental Blue 61FP 
Oriental Blue 604FP 

Permanent Cerulean Blue 341P 
Permanent Cerulean Blue 433P 
Permanent Brilliant Blue 216P 
Permanent Marine Blue 58FP 
Brilliant Blue Toner 884P 
Permanent Sky Blue Toner 2836P 
Permanent Blue Toner VP 
Permanent Oriental Blue Toner 135P 


Permanent Peacock Blue Toner 2667P 
Permanent Violet Lake 2635P-2 
Permanent Purple 419P 

Permanent Purple 62P 

Permanent Royal Purple Lake 247P-2 


Permanent Violet Toner 2635P 
Permanent Purple Toner ?15P 
Permanent Royal Purple Toner 247P 
Chrome Green Light 218P 

Chrome Green Dark 220P 

Permanent Bronze Green Lake 2628P-2 
Permanent Brilliant Green Lake 248P-2 
Fast Emerald Green 140P 

Permanent Bluish Green 33P 
Permanent Bronze Green Toner 2628P 
Permanent Brilliant Green Toner 248P 


Job Black 347 

Process Black 164 
Halftone Black 1344 
Halftone Black 465 
Commercial Black 330 
Brilliant Blue Black 331 
Black Crayon Ink 


Laketine 

Transparent White 701! 
Reducing White 521 
Magnesia White 
Gloss White 766 

Cover White 376 
Opaque White 1364 


Paste Drier 

Cobalt Paste Drier 2802 

Kalinin Drier 

Bronze Powder Richgold or Palegold 
Gold Size 2176 

Antitack 

Reducing Varnish No. 0 





SENELITH INKS 


Whatever the ink problem confronting the busy 


plant, the 
Senelith Inks will overcome the difficulty. 


lithographic 


chances are that one or more of the selective 


More and more, lithographers are realizing that stand- 
ardizing on Senelith Inks is an important factor in 


maintaining their standards for quality production 


which is naturally reflected in more harmonious 


relations with their customers. 


As pioneers in the promoting of practical and 
helpful suggestions for the elimination of 
offset ink troubles, we have available to 
interested parties our booklet “INKS, 
Lithographic and Printing.”’ It is yours 

for the asking. 


FAST ORANGE 
247P 


Outstanding resistance proper- 
ties values makes this color q 
prime favorite for poster, label, 
soapwrapper and tin decorat- 
ing work, also widely used in 
connection with overprint var- 
nishes. 
Resistanco Properties: 
Light: Very Good Alkali: Very Good 
Heat: Very Good Alcohol: Very Good 
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RUTHERFORD PRECISION 

















Completely equipped 
with motors and full 
automatic push button 
controls. Also provided 
with large precision 
micrometer dials with 
lines approximately 
Ve" apart, each gradu- 
ation representing one- 
thousandth of an inch. 











Now available for plates up to 56” x 72” 





PHOTO-COMPOSING MACHINE 


This machine, because of its 





speed, will produce more plates 
per daily average than is possible 
with any other type of equipment. 


We can prove this to you in our 
demonstration room at the ad- 








e : 
5 dress listed below. i 





RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . MONTREAL ° TORONTO 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
DIVISIONS: American Printing Ink Co., Eagle Printing Ink Co., Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Geo. H. Morrill Co., Rutherford Machinery Co., Sun Chemical & Color Co., Sigmund Uliman Co 
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NEVEFELDER has “everything for lithography” 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 


high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
farborundum Powder 


— 


Caustic Soda 
tellulose Cleaning 


_ 


Paper 

tharcoal Sticks 
themicals, Litho 
thina Marbles 
told Top Enamel 
tollodion Emulsion 
jolumbia Paper 
fopierlack 
tornelin Solution 
lorrection Slips 


nn ne a a a a 


founter Etch 
“Convenient” 
rayon Holders 
‘rayon Ink 
rayon Pencils 


~~ a» 


rayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Duralac Lacquer 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 

Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Lith 
Flint aigfng 





ountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 


Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 
Gum Arabic 
Hand Rollers 
Hydroquinone 
Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 
India Paper 
Ink Mullers 
Ink Knives 
Ink Slabs 
Kalinin Drier 
Lavender Oil 
Liquid Tusche 
Litho Inks 
Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 
Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 
Nitric Acid 
Offset Blankets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 
Opaque 
Palm Oil 
Pen Ink 
Pens, Litho 


ess Boards 
Printing Inks, 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 


Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 

Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 

Steel Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
lransfer Ink 
Transfer Pape 

f Solution 


Zjfic Plates 
Etc., Etc. 
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FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


LINEN THREAD 
FLY CORD 


The linen thread which was originally used on the fly stick 
delivery of Flatbed Lithographic Presses was generally called Fly 


Cord. 
and the Flannel cushions of the dampening rollers of the press. 


It was also used for sewing the Molleton and Moleskin covers 


The Flatbed Lithographic Press with its fly stick delivery has 
almost disappeared from the scene and Linen Thread Fly Cord is 


now used chiefly for sewing the dampening rollers of the Offset Press. 


Senefelder Linen Thread: Fly Cord is made from a long-staple 


flax fibre especially suited for sewing offset dampening rollers. 


Senefelder Linen Thread Fly Cord is a grey unbleached thread 


entirely free from tow, sizing, loading or any other adulterants. 


Senetelder Linen Thread Fly Cord is uniform in thread size and 


contains only single yarn knots. 


Senefelder Linen Thread Fly Cord averages about 19 Ibs. in 
tensile strength and contains about 375 yards to a quarter pound 


tube. 


Senefelder Linen Thread Fly Cord is twisted into 16/3 cords and 
put up in '/4 lb. tubes; it sells at $1.25 per tube in single lots and 
at $1.00 per tube in dozen lots. 


For prices of Offset Molleton, of Moleskin and of Litho Flannel 
as well as of all other Pressroom Materials, we refer you to our 


price list No. 1067. 


THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


62-54 GREENE ST. 


“Everything for Lithography” 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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if we wete peoliticians 


_.. but, on second thought, a sound business 
man doesn't want to imitate a politician and 
claim everything in sight. He has to go easy 
on “The Best,’ “The Largest,” “The Leading” 
and “The Only.” 


We, at The PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER, have 
never claimed everything in sight .. . we be- 
lieve that the person who first said that a 
shoemaker should stick to his last was, in- 
deed, a wise man. So, we are content in 
our capacity of serving those who are mak- 
ing their livelihood in the lithographing 


industry. 


As you leaf through the pages of this issue 
of P-L, don't you sense the “feel” of lithogra- 


phy as it affects your business? 


Cordially yours, 


Prac WA 


Circulation Manager 
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For PERFORMANCE plus... 
during 1939 
make it a habit to specify 





@ And it is a habit that has become 
second nature to hundreds of practical 
pressmen who know what to expect in 


fine working qualities when Eclipse 





deep-set Black is used . . . no wild 
statements as to its superiority over 
other blacks on the market .. . yet 
outstanding specimens of lithographed 
jobs run with Eclipse best iliustrate the 
tested qualities of this scientifically 
made BLACK, made by ink craftsmen 


for their fellow craftsmen at the press. 


@ Eclipse Black is only one of 
the many unusual inks made 
by this company for the lithog- 


rapher. 





Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


538 South Clark St., Chicago, II. 
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Why the Orange? 


Mallinckrodt Ammonium Bichro- 
mate (same chemical as Di-Chro- 
mate) is especially noticeable for 
its extreme brilliancy and rich red- 
orange color. It makes exception- 
ally clear solutions that stay clear 
for weeks. No flaky suspension or 
precipitation to cause spots. Make a 
side-by-side test with what you are 
using; you'll stick to Mallinckrodt 
from then on. 


4nd remember a 


Mallinckrodt makes a complete line 
from A to Z, all Photo-Purified, 
Physically and Chemically Perfected. 


Make yout ordet read clearly, Mallinckrodt 


Have you our catalog? If not send 
a card. 


Entering our 72nd year in business 


A Minckrodl 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


TRE 





CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA TORONTO - MONTREAL 














There’s No Denying — There Are 


dividends 


in N. A. P. L. Membership 


ERE is a grouping of important 

photo-lithographers, large and 
small, maintaining high standards of cooperation in a 
“share your knowledge” program . . . membership in 
The National Association of Photo-Lithographers pre- 
cludes “hit or miss” methods of ill advised management 
. . . participate in the steadily growing program of 
N. A. P. L. that will pay you dividends cut of proportion 


to the nominal dues involved. ... Write to headquarters 


for detailed information. 


National Association of Fr hoto-Lithographers 


1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 


PAUL A. HEIDEKE, Washington, D. C. President GEORGE E. LODER, New York, N. Y. ..... Treasurer 
RAY M. COLLINS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Vice-President WALTER E. SODERSTROM, New York, N. Y., Secretary 
LOUIS B. MONTFORT, Washington, D. C., Legal Counsel 


DIRECTORS 


Ray M. Coins 

A. H. Mathias & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. Atan Cross 

Brownell Photo-Lithograph Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Epwin Earie 

Northern Lithographing Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Paut A. HEIDEKE 

The Washington Planograph Co., Washington, D. C. 
W. A. Kreucer, Jr. 

W. A. Kreuger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Georce E. Lover 

The National Process Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A. G. McCormick, Jr. 

The McCormick-Armstrong Company, Wichita, Kansas 


Joun W. Roitman 

Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Lee B. Rosenstapt 

Ardlee Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Merte S. ScHAFF 


Dando-Schaff Printing & Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. W. ScHAUMANN 
The Copifyer Lithograph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
S. M. Sears 
A. T. Howard Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. C. STein 
Stein Printing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
J. R. ZIMMERMAN 
Foto-Lith Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE = NEW YORK 


BOSTON . CHICAGO - CLEVELAND > CINCINNATI ° FORT WORTH 


PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS) + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 176 JOHN STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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LITHOGRAPH@MBBATE WRAINING CO. 
v € 


One reason why we have 
grown to be the largest plate our plant 

gtaining plant in the world isthat every .. and it must leave on “time” or 
plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 


UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality —You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


41-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ot America, Inc. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 





exactly right before it leaves 
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“Cant we Cut Down 
on these Blanket Bills? ~ 


YES... blanket costs can be reduced — and a majority of offset 
printers have discovered how to do it — through the use of 
VULCAN Blankets. It is not only a matter of getting longer 
service with Vulcan Blankets; there is also the important factor 
of freedom from service troubles. Particularly noteworthy in 
this respect is the new No. 43 Offset Blanket, with its extreme 
flexibility, smooth surface, and the elimination of any tendency 
to emboss, deboss, swell, or become tacky. Write for details. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


Main Office: First Ave. and 58th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


\ = -. > 
VU LCAN ) OFFSET BLANKETS 
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] 9 3 9 finds the lithographic indus- 


try forging ahead with splen- 
did prospects for increased demands for its 
product as a result of constant improvement in 
its methods and quality and the rise in general 


business volume. 


Progressive lithographic ink makers have kept pace 


with the progress of the industry. The Sinclair 


and Valentine organization shall continue through- 
out 1939 and the future in its endeavors to meet 


the most exacting requirements of lithography. 








A Complete Line of... 
 Panchnromatic plates 
° Onthechromatic plates 
° Color Blind plates 


_t n trade shops—in high grade offset plants—in 
every organization where quality negatives are a 
prelude to quality reproduction—cameramen swear 
by HAMMER Materials. Why? The answer is simplel 


HAMMER Panchromatic Plates, Commercial, Process, 
and Soft Gradation —and HAMMER Offset Plates — are 
simply without peer when it comes to the accurate ren- 
dition of copy. They work easily, dot-etch beautifully, 


and interpret tonal qualities with superb truthfulness. 


Other HAMMER Materials, including HAMMER Offset 
Halftone Film, HAMMER Special Ortho Offset Film, 
and Hammer Negative Paper, are each created to do 


a job well—to perform with the high standards set by 
your shop! 


Try HAMMER Materials. We know you'll like them. 


HAMMER Panchromatic and Offset emul- 
sions are also carried in stock on Film. 
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Can’t We 





Settle This? 


T's a confused and confusing 
ofp renis’ The other day we read 

about a trade association in 
the lithographic industry which 
drew up a resolution to adopt a uni- 
form term for its product. “Much 
of the confusion in buyers’ minds,” 
the resolution read, “is due to the 
many terms current. Photo-lithog- 
raphy seems to be the accepted 
term.” So the association forthwith 
adopted that and decided to mark 
every piece of work as such. 

Hard upon this decision a state- 
ment was released early this month 
by another association in the litho- 
graphic industry which urged “all 
lithographers to promote continu- 
ously the industry of which they 
are members, by speaking of their 
process as ‘Lithography’; and by 
clearly marking all lithographed 
productions with . . . ‘Lithographed 
in the U.S. A.’” 

If you think these two state- 
ments are apt to be just a little con- 


fusing to us, where do you think the 
buyer gets off? Or is it the general 
idea that the more you bewilder 
him, the lower falls his sales resist- 
ance? 


If these two association releases 
didn’t quite confirm that theory, 
the advertisement we read the oth- 
er day, coming along as it did right 
afterward, just about clinched it. 
It was the advertisement of a large 
establishment which urged more 
and more advertisers (or words to 
that effect) to use “‘planography.” 
To make it clearer, the word 
“*planography ” was followed by the 
word “lithography ”’ in smaller type 
and parentheses. 


At various times, too, we have 
come across terms like offset, offset- 
lithography, photo-offset, litho- 
print and a number of others to 
describe the process. 


Can’t the industry get together 
and decide on one name? 
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ith the New Year, the lithographic indus- 
W continues its rapid forward movement. 

Following the introduction to the trade 
of multilith and small offset presses, many printers, 
letterpress establishments and others, have installed 
small press equipment. We in the industry believe 
that fair, honest competition results in progressive 
expansion. 


We hope that during the coming year lithogra- 
phers, new and old alike, will take advantage of the 
material and experience their Association has avail- 
able for them. Individual experience cannot possibly 
be as helpful as the pooled experiences of many as a 
guide for new enterprise. 


Every progressive printer looks with some measure 
of pride for the United Typothetae of America’s 
Ratios for Printing Management, which are devel- 
oped from its members’ annual balance sheets and 
operating statements. Let us hope that in the near 
future we can alsc-set up a similar yardstick in our 
industry. To do this establishments would have to 
install and operate the uniform cost system the 
Association has adopted. They would have to be 
generous with cooperation in this particular activity. 


There are fruitful years in store for the industry. 
Competitors will find themselves evolving into three 
classifications: (1) those with untrained help and 
inferior equipment fighting for low-price combina- 
tion work; (2) those competing for tailor-made work; 
(3) those creating beautiful, sales-producing jobs, 
everyone of which builds profits. 
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Gi Nessage 
for the 


New Year 


Also, the business that will earn a profit this year 
will be the one with a sound financial structure. Its 
costs and expenses will be in line with economic 
price levels, and its set-up will be geared to meet 
readily changing business conditions. Finally, it will 
be guided by executives who are far-sighted enough 
to recognize and be guided by sound business funda- 
mentals. It is therefore, timely to urge leaders in the 
industry to make honest, unbiased and far-sighted 
analyses of the conditions underlying their respective 
businesses. 


We are in the midst of transition, with men, 
methods and equipment improving each day. There 
is real opportunity for us providing each one co- 
operates with his trade association. 


Barring unseen events, | am convinced that the 
production of lithography during 1939 will exceed 
last year’s volume. All should join in giving their 
best during the busier months ahead. I wish for 
you during 1939 more profitable business and in- 
creased sales that will result in further permanent 
expansion. 


President, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
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COLOR 


by Theodore &. Hiller 





NE of the most outstanding 
(Pievetopments in the graph- 

ic arts industry in recent 
years has been the growth and 
popularity of photo-offset lithog- 
raphy. The growth of this 
method of reproduction has been 
concurrent with the increased 
use of color in all forms of ad- 
vertising. The success of each 
has, to a large degree, been de- 
pendent on the other. 


In turn, the success with 
which photo-offset lithography 
has assisted advertising with 
many of its presentation prob- 
lems has been dependent on 
developments and improvements 
in the manufacture of litho- 
graphic inks, offset presses, off- 
set paper stock, lithographic 
plates and _ photo-mechanical 
equipment. Each of these tools 
has had to be continuously ex- 
perimented with and refined in 
order to meet the ever broaden- 
ing problems faced by the lithog- 
rapher if he was to serve the re- 
quirements of advertising. Other 
graphic arts processes were, and 
are, offering serious competition. 
Either lithographers had to give 
what advertisers demanded or be 
pushed aside. 

That the lithographer and the 
manufacturer of lithographic 
materials have successfully met 
the challenge is attested by the 
growing popularity of photo- 
offset. Of the improvements in 
machinery and materials which 
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have contributed to this, not 
the least noteworthy by any 
means have been those made in 
the photo-gallery, the very heart 
of the process. I refer to the 
precision cameras, the _ color- 
corrected lenses, screens and 
filters, the sensitizing dyes and 
the sensitive emulsions which 
have in recent years been pro- 
vided lithographers. These have 
helped make color commercially 
practical. 

The importance of satisfactory 
negatives to the photo-offset 
process cannot be overlooked. 
It is upon the negative that the 
successful completion of the off- 
set job depends. Bearing that in 
mind, and the points emphasized 
in our article, “Producing Qual- 
ity Negatives,” which appeared 
in the November issue, this 
article will touch on some of the 
means by which color can be 
reproduced through the medium 
of line and half-tone methods. 


Fundamen- 
tally, correct 
reproduction 
depends upon 
the use of a pre- 
cision camera, 
a color-correct- 
ed lens, a set 
of two or four 
white, flame- 
cored, carbon 
arc lamps, 35 
ampere type, 
color filters and 


a correctly-lighted darkroom. 
Sufficient ability to utilize this 
equipment and an understanding 
of the correct procedure are in- 
dispensable for the reproduction 
of the simplest copy, such as col- 
ored lines on white background, 
black lines on colored back- 
ground or combinations of both 
of these, as well as for the re- 
production of opaque, complex- 
color-toned copy, or transparent 
color-toned copy. 
Improvements in emulsions 
have made possible the use of 
any colored copy for photo- 
graphic reproduction. Thus, such 
colored lines as violet, blue, green, 
brown, orange, or red on white 
backgrounds, or often on colored 
backgrounds, are grouped with 
the black and white copy sub- 
mitted to the photographer. 
From these, negatives of opaque 
backgrounds and clear sharp 
transparent lines are required. 
Unquestionably, a good black 


a discussion of some 


of the means by which 


it can be reproduced 











and white copy would reproduce 
better, but these are not always 
procurable. 

To the inexperienced, the man- 
ner by which a colored image is 
photographed on a sensitive ma- 
terial may seem complex, yet 
the principles involved are quite 
simple and easily understood if 
reference is made to the princi- 
ples involved in black and white 
photography. 

A black line on a white back- 
ground reproduces in the nega- 
tive as a transparent line on an 
opaque background, because 
light is reflected from the white 
background of the copy, but the 
light is absorbed by the black 
line, and thus produces no chem- 
ical reaction. This contrast of 
line and background on the 
negative is the result of correct 
illumination, correct choice of 
sensitive material, correct ex- 
posure with an adequate lens 
aperture, and correct develop- 
ment and fixation. If similar 
treatment is given in the repro- 
duction of color contrasting 
copy, the latent image will simi- 
larly be produced on the negative. 
All negatives, whether from col- 
ored copy or black and white 
copy are produced the same way: 
by correct illumination, correct 
exposure, use of correct sensitive 
material, correct aperture and 
correct development and _fixa- 
tion. 

Owing to the fact that all 
sensitive emulsions are more 
sensitive to the ultra-violet, vio- 
let and blue light rays, that part 
of the copy which reflects the 
most of this light will, naturally, 
produce the greatest amount of 
change in the sensitive emulsion, 
and thus produce an opaque 
area on the negative. If the 
lines on the copy with a white 
background are violet or blue, 
they will reflect almost as much 
light as the background, and thus 
provide little, if any, contrast on 
the negative. Therefore, when a 
regular sensitive material or an 
orthochromatic sensitive ma- 
terial is used, short exposure and 
longer development are neces- 
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sary for correct reproduction as 
a contrast line-negative. With a 
process panchromatic sensitive 
material, a red or green filter, 
depending on the depth of the 
violet or blue copy, should be 
inserted in the lens, and the 
necessary exposure calculated 
with due regard for the filter 
factor. 

The insensitive characteristics 
of regilar and orthochromatic 
negative materials to orange and 
red light make them useful when 
orange and red lines are copied 
from white paper. The expression 
“they photograph like black” 
is an exact one, because the col- 
ored lines do become transparent 
against an opaque background. 

The following list shows the 
colors that reflect actinic light, 
to convert sensitive silver salt 
into exposed silver which can be 
developed into metallic silver, 
and the colors that do not re- 
flect the light: 


Color of the 

lines or back- Regular Orthochromatlic 

ground of the Sensitive Sensitive 
copy Medium Medium 

Black No No 

Violet Yes Yes 

Blue Yes Yes 

Blue green Some Yes 

Green No Yes 

Yellow No Yes 

Yellow orange No Some 

Orange No Only with highly 

Ortho 
Red No No 


HE ability of colored filters to 
ype ie light is useful when 
combinations of the above colors 
are present on the single copy. 
Yellow filters absorb most of the 
ultra-violet and blue rays but 
transmit the green, yellow and 
orange rays, and thus aid in re- 
producing those colored areas as 
opaque contrasts to the lines. 
For example, where a yellow 
background _ reflecting wave 
lengths of light comparable to 
5400 Angstrom Units on a spec- 
trum produced with a diffraction 
grating, is combined with a white 
background and both are bearing 
black type, a yellow filter, Wrat- 
ten KS filter, will be most satis- 
factory with orthochromatic 
sensitive material. The ultra- 
violet and blue light is partially 


absorbed by the yellow filter, 
and the yellow rays are trans- 
mitted to the yellow sensitive 
material, which becomes ex- 
posed. 

The increased exposure nec- 
essary to compensate for the 
amount of ultra-violet and blue 
light absorbed by the filter, is 
determined by multiplying the 
normal exposure time by the 
particular filter factor. For the 
Wratten filters K1, K2, K3 the 
factors are approximately 3, 5 
and 8 respectively. 

The choice of a filter depends 
wholly upon the type of color 
which is being photographed 
and its contrast to the back- 
ground. Where two solid colors 
exist on a copy, the filter is not 
entirely necessary, whereas a 
copy bearing several colors re- 
quires the aid of a filter to pro- 
duce a balanced negative. 

Separation negatives pro- 
duced from opaque color-toned 
copy require the use of filters 
which completely absorb a defi- 
nite portion of the reflected 
light and transmit the remaining 
rays of light for the purpose of 
converting the sensitive silver 
salts. The standard tri-color fil- 
ters, Wratten A (red) No. 25, 
B (green) No. 58, and C5 blue- 
violet No. 47 filters, are normally 
used to provide absorption of 
most of the color. The black 
plate is often made with the K2 
filter and a panchromatic sensi- 
tive material, or with the 88A 
filter and the infra-red sensitive 
plates. 

When color transparencies are 
used for copy the special set of 
narrow band Wratten filters, 
F No. 29 Red, N No. 61 green, 
and L No. 50 blue, or the C4, 
No. 49, are recommended. 

Many explanations have been 
advanced for the failure of nega- 
tives to reproduce correct color 
tone values. Indirect and direct- 
color separation methods have 
been developed to compensate 
for the differences. Such color 
correcting and tone controlling 
procedures as Submarine, Stain- 

(Turn to page 61) 
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MISINFORMATION, 
If You Please 


ou hear much of how in 
recent years lithography 
has come into its own; 


of the tremendous strides it has 
made in the field of advertising, 
and in every form of communica- 
tion. You hear, also, of the im- 
provements that have been made 
in lithographic inks, offset 
presses, paper, cameras, plates, 
plate making, and in all of the 
materials and supplies that have 
anything to do with the process. 

The thoughtful person, im- 
pressed with this progress, which, 
in truth, is borne out by the 
facts, might reasonably ask: what 
about the personnel of the indus- 
try as a whole, the men who man 
the machines, who operate the 
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Here’s some, 


first hand. Lithogra- 


phers, we were told, are not as familiar 
with the fundamentals of the process 
as they should be. For example,--- oh 
well, you can read about it below. 


cameras, make the plates, run 
the presses, handle the paper and 
the ink, have they kept up with 
the parade? Are they equipped 
with the technical understanding 
to enable them to get the most 
out of the available tools. 

The answer is, No. Leastways, 
that is the answer in the opinion 


Section of a well-equipped 
plate making department, 
Copifyer Corporation, Cleveland. 


of a number of supply and equip- 
ment people in the field. They 
say that the personnel of the 
industry as a whole is backward, 
generally uninformed, and is not 
making the most of its oppor- 
tunities. 

They say, also, that unless 
lithographers from the largest to 
the smallest, including produc- 
tion, sales and creative workers 
all along the line, are thinking in 
terms of the latest and most 
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modern in equipment and meth- 
ods, then lithography cannot be 
expected to continue as one of 
the graphic arts’ white-haired 
boys. 

Skeptics will say 
opinions of these men are prej- 


that the 


udiced. A press manufacturer, 
they point out, will tell you that 
the industry is not as receptive 
to new ideas and progress as it 
should be because he is thinking 
in terms of presses and markets 
for his latest models. Or a 
camera manufacturer, they add, 
will tell you that the industry is 
not keeping up with the latest 
developments in equipment be- 
cause he is thinking in terms of 
his latest precision-built 
camera. And so on. 

That may, or may not, be so. 
It will be recalled, however, that 
one of the points repeatedly em- 
phasized by leaders in the indus- 
try at the convention last Octo- 
ber was the need for moderniza- 
tion, and the elimination of old- 
fashioned, rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods. The point was insisted with 
such frequency and force that 
the phrase, “The Surface Has 
Only Been Scratched,” came to 
have a familiarity second only to 
the “Share Your Knowledge” 
slogan. 

Also, elsewhere in this issue is 
a verbatim report of a talk de- 
livered recently by a representa- 
tive of one of the large advertis- 
ing agencies before a gathering 
of photo-lithographers. His com- 
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parison of recent happenings on 
the political scene, drawn for 
illustrative purposes only, with 
what, in his opinion, has hap- 
pened, and is happening in the 
offset industry is a straight-from- 
the-shoulder commentary from 
the buyer’s angle. Here follow 
several of his pithier remarks: 

“Three years ago offset en- 
joyed a marked advantage over 
letterpress on many type of jobs 
because of lower price; not neces- 
sarily because of better quality, 
or even equal quality, but pri- 
marily because of lower price. 
Today the picture is somewhat 
different. Many of those same 
types of jobs have returned to 
the letterpress fold because the 
price advantage no longer exists.” 

And: 

“In my opinion, many jobs 
which were once considered a 
“natural” in offset because of 
price advantage no longer retain 
that advantage because of the 
streamlining of other processes.” 

And: 

“The obvious policy for the 
offset industry to follow, in order 
to keep, as well as obtain, their 
share of the market 
today, as well as tomorrow, is 
for all offset plants to produce 
jobs which are as close to the top 
standard of reproduction as is 
possible to obtain from the 
process.” 

There you have an expression 
of opinion from three sources, the 
supplier, the buyer and the pro- 


Proper washing facilities are 
essential for plate making. If the 
sink is too small to accommo- 
date a proper slat-drain board, 
such as the one shown, the 
plate maker is inviting trouble. 


ducer, the last two of which can 
at least be accepted as impartial 
as any opinion available. 


OWEVER, it’s all very well to 
H say that the lithographic 
industry is backward, unin- 
formed and not taking advan- 
tage of all its opportunities, but 
it doesn’t mean anything unless 
you are specific. It’s like saying 
the year 1938 was not a good 
year. How and why wasn’t last 
year a good one? How and why 
is the lithographic industry back- 
ward? In what departments is it 
uninformed? Let’s get down to 
cases. Let’s name specific in- 
stances, based on actual investi- 
gation, where the industry is 
backward, then we’ve got some- 
thing to work on. 

A good job was done on that 
subject, within certain limita- 
tions, due mainly to the lack of 
time, down at Washington last 
October in the round table dis- 
cussions. It was with the purpose 
in mind of supplementing those 
discussions that we interviewed 
a supplier in the lithographic in- 
dustry last month. This particu- 
lar supplier is a manufacturer of 
various chemical preparations 
used in photo-offset. We selected 
him because we had a hunch that 
if there was one subject about 
which the personnel would most 
likely be uninformed, it would be 
the chemistry of the process, and 
that would be because in recent 
vears there has been a rush of 
newcomers to the field, many of 
whom have come from the letter- 
press field where a knowledge of 
chemistry is not important. 

Our hunch, it turned out, al- 
though correct as a matter of 
fact, was not entirely just to the 
newcomer. 
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Many plate makers, one ob- 
server says, are uninformed 
about the relation of coating 
solutions to the grain of the 
plate, so that he often gets plates 
requiring forced development. 


“Our experience over a num- 
ber of years,”’ we were told, “‘has 
proved that while they have a 
great many things to learn, pro- 
gressiveness among the so-called 
newcomers is very much in 
evidence. 

“Of course, there have been 
many newcomers who, noting 
how increasingly popular lithog- 
raphy was becoming, decided to 
get into the business and make a 
killing, and who opened up inad- 
equately prepared in equipment, 
resources, mMan-power and 
knowledge. But they have not 
lasted long. As a rule, the new- 
comer nowadays comes into the 
industry with the idea of making 
a long pull. He soon realizes that 
the quicker he is able to produce 
and deliver the very best lithog- 
raphy he can, the better it will 
be for him. He comes in with a 
fresh, modern viewpoint. The 
difficulty is that while he is long 
on sales ideas, he is short on a 
technical knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of the process.” 

We asked what department of 
the lithographic process, accord- 
ing to his experience, was most 
in need of up-to-the-minute in- 
formation. 

“With the introduction of 
small offset presses several years 
ago,” he explained, “the number 
of men engaged in plate making 
and press operation has nearly 
doubled. Prior to that time there 


The answer is: A thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals 
of the process; such as this stu- 
dent at the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation is receiving. 
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were no more than enough suffi- 
ciently skilled men to supply the 
requirements of the offset indus- 
try. It became necessary, there- 
fore, for newcomers to gain their 
knowledge by trial and error, and 
to pick up what information 
more experienced men were will- 
ing to impart. The result is that 
today the industry is flooded 
with many men with a very lim- 
ited knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of photo-offset 
plate making.” 

He pointed out that this con- 
dition was, of course, especially 
noticeable to the manufacturer 
of chemical preparations. In spite 
of the uniformity with which 
chemicals are prepared, he told 
us, and in spite of the informa- 
tion made available by the Tech- 
nical Foundation, various associ- 
ation offices and the manufac- 
turer himself, much misinforma- 
tion about their use exists. 

















“Some of it is inexcusable,” 
the supplier said. ““Why we have 
run across conditions that you’d 
scarcely believe if you hadn’t 
actually seen them. 

“For example, I have en- 
countered shops where attempts 
have been made to convert phon- 
ograph turntables into whirlers. 
Such makeshift affairs are ridic- 
ulous, of course. There is a com- 
plete lack of speed control and 
the gadget whirls with a wavy 
motion. I have also come across 
vacuum frames constructed from 
a sheet of rubber, a plate of 
glass, a hinge and a vacuum 
pump. There is no sort of con- 
trol over pressure possible, so 
you can’t get a good contact 
between the plate and the nega- 
tive. 

“If only newcomers in the in- 
dustry would realize that they 
are just kidding themselves 
thinking they can conserve their 




















resources by using such equip- 
ment. What they fail to see is 
that their operating expenses 
actually are greater because of 
reduced efficiency.” 

He told us that not only had 
he found phonograph turntables 
in use as whirlers, but heating 
units reclaimed from electric 
toasters to heat them. These 
salvaged, makeshift units cause 
an excess amount of heat on the 
plates with the result that the 
coating actually becomes baked 
to the surface. 

“Too often, also,” he told us, 
“the plate maker is not sup- 
plied with proper washing facili- 
ties. Either the sink is too small 
to accommodate a proper slat 
drain-board, which is a serious 
handicap, or else, as is commonly 
the case, there is only one sink 
in the place, which is also used 
for washing hands with the re- 
sult that there is contamination 
from soap.” 


E told of a case which had 
H come to his attention re- 
cently where a_ photo-lithogra- 
pher had foolishly supposed he 
could save the price of a good 
light. 

“With the mechanics of arc 
lamp construction what they are, 
you wouldn’t think that anyone 
would seriously try to make one, 
would you? Well, I ran across a 
vase the other day that did. This 
fellow called up and in despera- 
tion said he was having plate 
trouble and would I come right 
out. 

“T did, and together we worked 
on a plate, got it coated and 
brought it up to the point of 
printing. When I asked for his 
arc light he wheeled out a thera- 
peutic health-lamp having a sin- 
gle arc and four strands of heat 
coils. It was with this light that 
he had been attempting to print 
his plates. The heat from the 
lamp was baking the albumin 
coating hard as a rock, which, of 
course, made development im- 
possible. 

“There is a serious lack of un- 


derstanding relative to plate 
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grain,” the supplier went on to 
say, “and the viscosity of coat- 
ing solutions. It is not uncom- 
mon to find plates of three or 
four varying grains in one shop 
as a result of shopping expedi- 
tions. These plates run from 
almost grainless sand blasted 
plates to as coarse as No. 1 grain. 

“The plate maker who is 
unfamiliar with the relation of 
coating solutions to the grain of 
the plate finds he will get plates 
requiring forced development, or 
plates that will not hold their 
image because the coating was 
either too thin or too heavy for 
the grain of the plate used.”’ 

He said that a very noticeable 
lot of misinformation concerning 
the use of counter-etches and 
etches had been observed. 

“The plate maker does not 
seem to understand the reasons 
for their use,” he said. It would 
seem that no one has ever ex- 
plained that a counter-etch is 
for the purpose of removing 
oxide from the metal, and that 
it leaves the metal in a sensitive 
state, while the plate etch is used 
to desensitize the metal to assist 
it in repelling ink at the press. 

“This lack of understanding 
often causes the plate maker to 
abandon the use of a counter- 
etch, and this, of course, results 
in plates of short life. Either 
that, or working on the theory 
that if a small amount is good, 
a larger amount and stronger 
solution is better, some plates 
are so strongly etched that the 
grain is disturbed and the metal 
is left in a sensitive condition 
which is not entirely overcome 
by the etching of the plate. 
This results in scum at the 
press.” 

Another common fault in plate 
making, and one that causes 
considerable trouble, he went on 
to say, is the improper use of 
gum solution. The uninformed 
plate maker, he said, does not 
rub the gum down to a thin, even 
film and fan it dry. His procedure 
is to apply the gum to the plate 
and lay it aside to dry itself, 
with the result that the work is 


usually gum streaked. The 
function of developing ink, he 
added, is another misunderstood 
subject. 

“When questioned as to the 
purpose of developing ink, many 
photo-lithographers reply that it 
is used to enable the plate maker 
to see the image,” he said. “‘ They 
apparently have not been told 
that it is used to protect the 
image. This lack of appreciation 
of a developing ink’s true func- 
tion leads to slip-shod applica- 
tion of the ink to the plate, with 
the result that the image is 
poorly protected against the final 
etching of the plate. That, of 
course, leads to blindness of the 
image. 

“Another cause of frequent 
trouble to the uninformed and 
inexperienced plate maker,” he 
continued, “‘is the attempted use 
of intensifier and asphaltum. 
The basic reason for trouble here 
is improper gumming of the 
plate which allows the intensifier 
or the asphaltum to contact the 
metal itself. Attempts to use 
Tusche have also often caused 
trouble. In most cases this has 
been due to the fact that the 
uninformed plate maker tried to 
Tusche plates that have been 
etched or desensitized. 

“In the main, that, I think, 
about covers the principal 
sources of trouble which the un- 
informed and inexperienced plate 
maker encounters. There are 
others, no doubt, which will be 
peculiar to an individual plant. 
I have only enumerated the ones 
that seem most general. The 
cause for these is not so much a 
lack of initiative or progressive- 
ness in the industry, as a lack of 
adequate technical training and 
a quick source of information 
and advice. 

“It is always our practice, 
whenever we encounter misin- 
formation and inexperience, to 
leave with the plate maker a step 
by step outline for his guidance, 
together with the necessary for- 
mulas to be used. We have found 
that when this is done, and the 

(Turn to page 35) 
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Lithographed labels de- 
signed by George Switzer, 
internationally famous in- 
dustrial designer. Note their 
fundamental similarity. 


Talking it Over with the 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNER /° 


NEW market for lith- 
ography. You don’t 
have to shout it. All 


you have to do is whisper it and 
sales managers jump to their 
feet, sniff the air, whimper, and 
are off on the scent like any good 
hunting dog. If the whispered 
tidings turn out to be true, art 
departments are galvanized into 
action. Layout men, designers, 
planners, artists, sketchers, re- 
touchers, and production men 
are whipped up to a lather of 
creative frenzy. Twenty-four 
hours later the sales manager 
walks into the office of this new 
buyer, this source from which 
stems a new market for lithog- 
raphy and lays on his desk a 
batch of samples. Mighty fine 
they are, too, considering the 
time, the pressure and the short 
notice. 

“Here,” says the sales man- 
ager, “are what we can do for 
you on that job.” 

What happens from there on 
is anybody’s business. We would 
like to go on and tell you whether 
or not the sales manager got the 
job, but much as we dislike 
leaving a good story hanging up 
in the air, we must get to the 
subject of this article. Which is: 
Who is this person who decides, 
just like that, that there is a new 
market for lithography? That 
turns all lithographic establish- 
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ments upside down (well, maybe 
not yours, but a lot of ’em), and 
makes the creative department 
act like a union of Hollywood 
yes-men? 

Strangely enough, he is not 
that kind of a person at all. He 
is a person who has been around 
a long time, quietly going about 
his work and minding his own 
business. The coincidence is that 
in the last few years his business 
has become more and more a 
business the lithographer should 
know about. In short, he is a 
fellow you ought to know. He is 
the modern industrial designer, 
the man who helps create mar- 
kets for lithography. Therefore, 
for a better understanding of the 
lithography market, what is 
wanted now, and what will be 
wanted a few months hence (one 
of his ideas often causes a flock 
of imitators), the modern trend 
of industrial design can be stud- 
ied to a good advantage. 

To explain this trend, by hav- 
ing him talk about some of his 
recent work, we have selected 
Mr. George Switzer as our proto- 


Between industry on the one hand, and 
the lithographer on the other, stands 
the modern industrial designer, a 
man whose work is worth knowing. 








type. Mr. Switzer recently gave 
an exhibition of his work in in- 
dustrial design and modern pack- 
aging at the Roger Smith Gal- 
leries in New York. He has been 
ranked second among interna- 
tional designers of all kinds of 
products, including packaging, 
labels, posters and dealer helps 
in more than sixteen different 
fields of American industry. 
Working in the three dimensions 
of the manufactured product, as 
well as the two dimensions of the 
graphic arts, he is the man who 
sets up the task which eventually 
the lithographer performs, often 
before the lithographer arrives 
on the scene. He leaves off where 
the lithographer begins. Two 
people coming into such close 
contact as that, must have some- 
thing to say to each other which 
would be helpful to both. 

“The industrial designer,”’ 
says George Switzer, “should 
not be thought of as the exclu- 
sive creator of ideas that help 
sell a product. He creates ideas 
but he is dependent on the ideas 
of others, too. The lithographer, 
being an expert technician, as 
well as an experienced idea man 
in his own right, can offer valu- 
able suggestions. The designer 
is a co-ordinator of these ideas 
and suggestions and has the 
knowledge and training to exe- 
cute them with a uniform result. 
No worthwhile industrial de- 
signer will claim all the credit 
for a particular design. He works 
with many members of a com- 
pany and outside organizations, 
including the retail distributors 
of a product, producers of raw 
materials, and finally, with the 
lithographer.”’ 

Sales-minded and idea-minded 
lithographers will be interested 
in knowing what Mr. Switzer did 
for George A. Hormel Co., meat 
packers. The method Mr. Switz- 
er follows on a job are not given 
here with any idea that the li- 
thographer should poach on the 
designer’s premises, if that could 
be done, but with the thought 
that they might serve him on 
those jobs that ordinarily do not 
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fall within the province of the 
industrial designer. 

In the case of the Hormel com- 
pany, following a detailed re- 
search and survey of the field, he 
developed a new logotype for the 
company name, which was ap- 
plied to everything from letter- 
heads, bills, checks, cans of soup, 
packages of ham, bacon and 
sausage, to the company’s trucks, 
and advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines. He also 
developed subsidiary themes for 
different packages, representing 
the kind of meat they contained. 
From the results of his research 
a complete merchandising plan 
for the company was evolved. 


HE objective sought by Mr. 

Switzer on the job for the 
Hormel company was to co- 
ordinate basic colors, designs and 
type faces on packages so that 
they would provide a visual uni- 
formity in everything connected 
with the company and its prod- 
ucts. The purpose of such co- 
ordination is a very cardinal one 
with industrial. designers and 
packaging experts; namely, to 
register in the mind and memory 
of the consuming public, indi- 
vidual forms and colors, which 


A recipe book de- 
signed by George 
Switzer. It contains 
twelve pages, 
with an embossed 
cover, and was li- 
thographed in four 
colors throughout 


when used repeatedly uncon- 
sciously recall the company and 
its product. 

That cardinal point, never lost 
sight of by the designer as he 
works, may explain why to the 
lithographer who has experi- 
enced it, a seemingly perfectly 
logical, expense-saving, minor 
change in color of ink, or shade 
of paper, or its texture, is often 
rejected by the designer for fear 
it will jeopardize his whole 
scheme of design. The designer is 
working to create a very definite 
impression on the public, which 
by reason of his research is some- 
times only clear to him, that will 
develop the right reaction in 
terms of buying. The designer 
will work for a saving, on a win- 
dow display, for example, by at- 
tempting to simplify its manu- 
facture, assembly or shipment, 
rather than economize on the 
elements that come directly into 
contact with the public. (The 
attitude of industrial designers 
on the production of window dis- 
plays is a subject which, in the 
interests of lithographers, should 
be elaborated on. Perhaps it can 
be at a later date. Needless to 
say, it is one on which both the 
viewpoint of the designer and 
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Labels and art work on these cartons for the Hormel Company were 
designed by Mr. Switzer to represent the animals which supplied the meat 


that of the lithographer would be 
of interest.—Ed.) 

In creating a company design 
for the Hormel organization, Mr. 
Switzer points out: “When I 
came to the problem of a ship- 
ping design, for example, it was 
immediately apparent, in keep- 
ing with my larger objective, 
that the cartons had to be co- 
ordinated in color effect and 
form with those of the rest of the 
company. This resolved itself 
into a problem of simplification. 
On this the lithographer who 
worked with me saw eye to eye. 
We knew, without ever having 
to say so, that carton designing 
was much more than simply 
“prettifying”’ a paper box. Many 
people, including some lithog- 
raphers, have that viewpoint, 
however. 

“It is surprising,’ Mr. Switzer 
went on to say, “how often im- 
portant companies have per- 
mitted certain branches of the 
business, and in some cases even 
the products themselves, to ‘just 
grow, as business expanded. At 
the time I worked on the Hormel 
job the company had eighteen 
sizes of shipping containers for 
bacon alone. I wanted to know 
why. The ‘why’ habit is one 
the successful industrial designer 
cannot be without. He has dis- 
covered that by demanding to 
know reasons for everything that 
is done, he discovers errors that 
have been going on for a long 
time because nobody had thought 
much about making a change. 
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The ‘why’ habit is one which is 
essential to everyone who sells 
ideas. 

“But to get back to the Hor- 
mel company, it seemed that 
over a long period, as their sales 
expanded, local demands for dif- 
ferent cuttings and packages of 
bacon had developed. This had 
reached a point where thirteen 
different cutting-machine set-ups 
were required. This, obviously, 
presented an excellent opportu- 
nity for simplification. So a de- 
tailed study of the distribution 
problem had to be made, in 
terms of the kinds of packages 
and containers essential to meet 
the demand, and which would 
not confuse the buyer by making 


him believe he wasn’t getting the 
same bacon he had been used to 
buying. This resulted in straight- 
lining the production and reduc- 
ing the number of shipping con- 
tainers from eighteen to four. 
“Throughout, a lithographer 
was on the job contributing in- 
formation and technical knowl- 
edge, and a number of very 
practical suggestions in the 
handling of sizes, colors, and 
quantities of paper board. It was 
an excellent example of how the 
lithographer can sell himself and 
his services through cooperation 
and assistance before a job is 
ready for him to execute, and 
without going to the expense of 
preparing elaborate samples as 
an indication of what he can do.” 


nN the case of Richardson Co., 
| another job on which Mr. 
Switzer worked, manufacturers 
of flavoring extracts and con- 
sumer products such as candied 
fruits, cordials, and root beer, 
he designed a number of window 
displays. However, it was his 
plan first, before attempting the 
designs, to make a study of the 
company’s products, the flavors 
that were used in the various 
fruit drinks sold at the fountain, 
which ones enjoyed the widest 
demand, and why; then, with the 


This is “Dapper Dick,’ a cut-out figure designed by Mr. Switzer for the 


Richardson Company for interior and window displays 


The figure is also 


used to identify the company’s products on all labels, bottles and bottle caps 
It was lithographed and cut by Rochester Folding Box Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











results of his preliminary investi- 
gations in mind, the window 
displays were designed. The 
point being that Mr. Switzer, in 
order for his displays to be suc- 
cessful, had to know the product 
thoroughly. 

Paper and board silhouetted 
figures, posters, tags and even 
folders directed to the retailer 
urging the use of the dealer helps, 
were designed so that colors, 
type, illustration, form, sub- 
stance, all coordinated with the 
results of his preliminary investi- 
gations, and were in harmony 
with the precise message the 
company wished to get across. 

In the production of the vari- 
ous items mentioned, Mr. Switz- 
er was bound by a budget. And, 
as he explains it, a budget which 
was at the same time large 
enough so that there was no ex- 
cuse for stinting on quality. In 
other words, he had to be eco- 
nomical and still turn out a good 
job. Saving money, therefore, did 
not mean using a slightly off 
color, or lower grade ink, or a 
different grade, shade and tex- 
ture of paper because the lithog- 
rapher had it available and could 
supply it at a lower cost. Econo- 
mies of that sort can seldom be 
sold to the designer, according to 
Mr. Switzer, because his value 
to a company lies in his ability 
to design a product which will 
enhance the company’s reputa- 
tion. He has to be doubly cau- 
tious, therefore, to see that noth- 
ing enters into the design of the 
product that will reduce it from 
something distinguished and dif- 
ferent to something ordinary. 

Of the Richardson Co. dealer 
helps, Mr. Switzer says, “‘It was 
purely a production problem 
that the advertising and sales 
manager, the art director and 
the lithographer and I worked 
out together. Each had some- 
thing to offer that the other 
lacked. Sketches were made of 
the small figures that were to be 
lithographed (see illustrations) 
for soda fountain set-ups and 
window displays; these were laid 
out and small medallions and 
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other units were added. The en- 
tire unit of five colors was pro- 
duced in a single run impres- 
sion.” 


ROM the _ interview’ with 

George Switzer, it would ap- 
pear that an industrial designer 
is a creator of business requiring 
lithography, but is not neces- 
sarily a buyer of the product. 
He is the liaison man between the 
company that pays the bills and 
the man who lithographs the 
product. In his approach to a 
lithographic job, he thinks in 
the broad terms of the company 
as a whole, not just the immedi- 
ate job at hand. It accounts for 
his stubborn insistence on ele- 
ments in the production of a job, 
which at times may cause the 
lithographer to wonder if the fel- 
low is not just another tempera- 
mental artist. But, as Mr. Switz- 
er has pointed out, everything 
the designer touches is with the 
thought of bringing it into har- 
mony with all of a company’s 
promotion effort. 

“The industrial designer,”’ said 
Mr. Switzer, “welcomes the co- 
operation of the lithographer, 
naturally. But too many times, 
I am afraid, when the lithog- 
rapher has said something could 
not be done, what he really 
meant was that it was a lot of 
trouble and he didn’t want to 
try it if he could get out of it. 
Closer working cooperation will 
follow if the designer is reas- 
sured by the lithographer that 





he has given every effort to the 
solution of a production prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Switzer was asked if the 
designer ever used his position 
to exercise buying influence. His 
reply was that he certainly did, 
that it was part of his job. 
Questioned further on what it 
was that influenced him in favor 
of one lithographer over another, 
past performance, equipment 
and so on being fairly equal, he 
said that most designers were 
predisposed towards the one 
most ready with information on 
technical details of production. 
He pointed out that the wide 
range of industries the designer 
serves makes him always in need 
of information. Whether he is 
working on a job or not, he is 
ready to lend an ear to any one 
in the graphic arts industry with 
an idea. This attitude might sug- 
gest a new type of promotional 
activity on the part of the lithog- 
rapher. 

In his in-between position, be- 
tween industry on the one hand 
and the lithographer on the 
other, the industrial and package 
designer offers possibilities as 
creator of sales ideas for the 
lithographer, according to Mr. 
Switzer. But of still greater value 
to the lithographer is the de- 
signer’s ability, which really is 
his profession, of following 
through those ideas to get re- 
sults. Between a good idea and 
the final presswork is the neces- 
sity for carefully shaping it to 
conform with the design of the 
company as a whole. A job can 
be a beauty, but it is worthless 
unless it is suited to specific mer- 
chandising problems of the com- 
pany which uses it. That is why 
the designer, because of the 
specialized method of research 
he follows in selecting the type 
of design the poster, window dis- 
play, or package should have in 
order to best represent the com- 
pany, can be of great help to the 
lithographer in creating new 
business. Perhaps the lithog- 
rapher and the industrial de- 
signer ought to get together. 
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Charting a Course for 1939 


HE major industries of 
this country have 
achieved their growth 


largely because their leaders and 
pioneers have profited by past 
experience. The lithographic in- 
dustry in particular has made 
excellent progress in the past few 
years, but this is as nothing in 
comparison with its future possi- 
bilities of development. For we 
also have leaders and pioneers 
who are alert, observant, pro- 
gressive, and who make constant 
use of the collective experience 
of the industry. 

Government reports and eco- 
nomic surveys forecast a very 
active and prosperous year ahead 
of us. We can obtain our share of 
profitable business during 1939 
if we chart a course based on our 
determination to avoid the mis- 
takes of the past, and our ability 
to use our resources intelligently 
and efficiently. 

Let us begin with the nerve 
center of a plant—the sales de- 
partment. The average salesman 
in the industry is doing the best 
he can—and he is probably get- 
ting a fair share of the business 
that is available. But the point 
is: How qualified is he to obtain 
the quota of business necessary 
to make a profit for his firm? It 
is not enough for a man just to 
** get by” and for the firm to hope 
that next year he will do better 
because he is willing, conscien- 
tious, and a hard worker. What is 
this man doing that indicates he 
is a better salesman today than 
he was a year ago? 
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es seamen iene. 
| “IT have but one lamp by 

| which my feet are guided, 
_ and that is the lamp of ex- 


perience.’ —PATRICK HENRY 


Speech at the Virginia 
Convention, March, 1775. | 














The management should give 
this matter of developing the 
capabilities of the selling force 
the most painstaking consider- 
ation, for we all know that a 
“good” salesman is a priceless 
asset and a mediocre salesman is 
not only “dead wood,” but he 
can prove to be a serious lia- 
bility. 

Now in analyzing the perform- 
ances of the selling staff during 
the past year, let us at the same 
time decide whether the faults, 
if any, lie wholly at their door- 
step; and, further, whether they 
have been extended the kind of 
cooperation which an aggressive 
concern gives its salesmen. 

1. How much do your sales- 
men know about the firm they 
represent? Are they acquainted 
with its policy, its principles; do 
they know the owners or execu- 
tives, and knowing them feel 
supremely confident that the 
plant is unusually well-managed? 

2. Can the salesmen talk in- 
telligently about the product 
they are trying to sell? Do they 
know enough about the litho- 
graphic process to explain it to a 
customer when called upon? 

3. Do they understand the 


comparative values of offset pa- 
pers so they can make basic 
recommendations that will prove 
a substantial saving on a pro- 
spective order? 

4. Do they know from ex- 
perience when to talk up the 
features of their plant and the 
psychological moment to stop 
talking, so that the customer can 
make his own mind? 

5. Have they the courage to 
keep calling on a prospect even 
after they have seen him fre- 
quently? 

6. Are they resourceful, so 
that they can take advantage of 
an opportunity to open an ac- 
count when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself? 

7. Have they enough persua- 
siveness so that they can swing 
an order in their direction even 
when the price is a little higher 
than their competitor’s? 

8. Have they the ability to 
convince a prospective customer 
that the plant they represent can 
do fine work and render excellent 
service? 

9. If through unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, something goes 
wrong with a job, have they suf- 
ficient tact and finesse to con- 
vince the customer that the de- 
fect will be rectified, and that 
the plant will do everything in its 
power to merit his future patron- 
age? 


ERE are a few questions, in 
H reference to the selling 
force, which the owners or ex- 
ecutives of a plant should answer: 
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1. Have your salesmen had 
any practical experience working 
in the plant? (It is a well-known 
fact that the lithographic organi- 
zations of note give their men in- 
side training previous to sending 
them out as salesmen.) 

2. Do you check the lists of 
prospects so that no time will be 
wasted calling on concerns that 
are not likely customers or that 
are bad credit risks? 

3. Do you take a personal in- 
terest in a salesman’s problems? 
(Sometimes failure to bring in 
his quota of business may be due 
to the plant’s inability to satisfy 
some of his customers.) 

4. Are you certain that the 
jobs your salesmen lose are not 
due to estimates submitted too 
hastily? (It would be a good plan 
for the salesman to go over each 
item of the estimate with the 
office to make certain that the 
price submitted is “right.’’) 

5. Have the salesmen been 
given sufficient support by the 
firm’s spending a portion of its 
income on advertising? (Many 
organizations spare no effort in 
supplementing their salesmen’s 
work with well-planned adver- 
tising campaigns.) 

6. Do you set apart a certain 
day each month for a get-to- 
gether meeting, when the sales- 
men and the management can 
discuss mutual problems? (This 
plan is a fixed policy with pro- 
gressive firms and has produced 
excellent results.) 

7. Do you inform your sales- 
men of new developments in the 
plant, savings effected, new proc- 
esses introduced, or impending 
changes in equipment? (This 
gives the salesman something 
definite to talk about that will be 
of interest to his prospective 
customer.) 

8. Do you occasionally tell 
your salesmen that you appreci- 
ate their efforts and that you 
know they are doing everything 
possible to increase the firm’s 
volume of business? (Salesmen 
are human, and they will give 
everything they have to a firm 
that appreciates their efforts.) 
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9. Do you divide the territory 
into zones so that the men do not 
horn in on each other’s prospects? 
(This has been the cause of seri- 
ous disagreements in many 
organizations and should be pre- 
vented, if possible.) 

10. Have you a good system of 
keeping track of each salesman’s 
accounts and commissions so 
that they can have quick access 
to them when necessary? (This 
avoids disputes and inspires con- 
fidence in the firm’s bookkeeping 
methods. ) 

Equally important as the sales 
department is the management 
of the organization. For no 
matter how good the selling 
staff, if the management is in- 
efficient, the firm will sooner or 
later go out of business. What 
are the management problems of 
a lithographic plant which must 
be corrected if the firm is to 
show a healthy profit? 

Let us first discuss the factor 
of personnel. Under the direct 
supervision of the management 
are the estimators, cost account- 
ants, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, office manager, artists, 
layout men, copywriters, clerical 
workers, and switchboard oper- 
ators. Of course, all or only a 
portion of this personnel may be 
employed under one manage- 
ment, but for purposes of analy- 
sis the following suggestions are 
inclusive. 

Are you certain that the esti- 
mators are maintaining a high 
standard of efficiency? Of the 
estimates submitted, what per- 
centage resulted in actual orders? 
If the percentage was lower than 
could reasonably be expected, 
has any attempt been made to 
find out why? Could savings 
have been effected by more eco- 
nomical combinations, or per- 
haps the jobs could have been 
run on higher-speed presses, cui- 
ting down the cost of presswork? 
Do your estimators keep abreast 
of the latest developments in 
their line, or do they perform 
their chores as a matter of daily 
routine? Do they belong to clubs, 
where they can share and ex- 


change their knowledge with 
estimators from other litho- 
graphic organizations? Do they 
read the current articles on esti- 
mating in the trade magazines of 
the industry, or have they ac- 
quired that ‘“there-isn’t-any- 
more-that-I-can-learn”’ attitude? 
In other words, can you honestly 
say that they have profited by 
their experience during 1938? 


T is up to the estimators to see 
that sales are made at a profit. 
And this brings up the question 
of the cost of doing business, 
which cannot be separated from 
material, labor and overhead. In 
a well-regulated shop, a fair per- 
centage of profit added to the 
cost of materials can be passed 
on to the customer without an 
undue strain. In many a litho- 
graphic plant, however, there is 
still a question of what is an 
adequate percentage. 

Recently an observing and as- 
tute lithographer took issue with 
a statement that twenty per cent 
added to the cost of paper pro- 
vides a ten per cent profit for the 
lithographer and a ten per cent 
commission for the salesman who 
brings in the order. To illustrate 
the fallacy of the foregoing prac- 
tice, the lithographer contributed 
the following example and ex- 
planation: 


Total Selling Price. . .$600.00—100% 
Cost of Paper....... 500.00— 8314% 
Gross Profit......... 100.00— 1624% 
Commission to Sales- 

man—10% of Sell- 


ing Price 60.00— 10% 





Margin left for House $40.00— 624% 


This margin, of course, is the 
remainder which is left after de- 
ducting the salesman’s share, 
and is utterly inadequate to 
cover the cost of accounting, 
financing purchases, storing 
paper, spoilage, collecting, adver- 
tising, and the share for the 
management and administration 
of the business. Of course, there 
should also be included in the 
costs a figure for handling the 
material in the production de- 
partment. If the cost of handling 
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is not included in the production 
cost figure, the handling material 
cost has to come out of the gross 
profit. 

One lithographer, realizing 
that there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is the 
proper materials markup on out- 
side purchases, has instructed his 
estimator to use the following 
table in his computations: 





SUGGESTED HANDLING CHARGES 
ON PAPER 

From $1.00 to $5.00 add... .. 50% 

From $6.00 to $25.00 add...... 40% 

From $26.00 to $50.00 add. . . . .3314% 

From $51.00 to $500.00 add... . 20% 

From $501.00 and up add... . . .15% 











The other elements, which to- 
gether make up the personnel, 
are individually important links 
in the chain of satisfactory serv- 
ice to customers and prospective 
customers. It is advisable to 
make an occasional checkup on 
the telephone operators during 
the vear to make sure that the 
telephone service they render is 
satisfactory both to the custom- 
ers and the firm’s personnel. The 
same careful checkup should be 
made on the balance of the per- 
sonnel to the end that any short- 
comings revealed may be elimi- 
nated or corrected. 

The production department is 
indissolubly tied up with selling 
and management, for each must 
function at the highest point of 
efficiency if the business is to 
continue to prosper. Heavy is 
the responsibility of the produc- 
tion chief, for on him rests the 
obligation to see that maximum 
production is maintained, that 
economies are effected, and that 
the mechanical equipment shall 
manufacture the product at a 
fair profit to the firm. 

In the performance of this ob- 
jective, labor represents the larg- 
est percentage of the basic costs. 
Yet despite this demonstrated 
fact, paradoxical as it may seem, 
many lithographic concerns that 
pay their employees higher wages 
are able to operate their plants 
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at a smaller production cost than 
those that pay lower wages. The 
plant that pays good wages and 
provides satisfactory working 
conditions for its employees at- 
tracts the best craftsmen in the 
industry. With competent help 
and waste time reduced to the 
absolute minimum, production is 
stepped up at little or no addi- 
tional cost. 

The chiseler who does a bigger 
volume during the year eventu- 
ally discovers that his profits are 
pitifully small in comparison 
with his total amount of busi- 
ness. After he has wasted hun- 
dreds of hours of lost time, rerun 
many jobs, and made over doz- 
ens of plates, he finally finds out 
that he must employ a higher 
type of craftsman if he is to con- 
tinue in business. 


ITHOGRAPHERS are unfair to 
themselves when they retain 
men who are “learning their 
trade” at the expense of the 
business. The _ lithographers’ 
trade associations provide a 
vardstick whereby plant owners 
‘an compute hourly costs and 
maintain production standards. 
No lithographer can submit an 
estimate with any assurance that 
he is not going to take the work 
at a loss unless he examines crit- 
ically the hourly cost of main- 
taining each production depart- 
ment. To illustrate this point: It 
is far better to operate a 22 x 34 
press at $6.30 an hour, obtaining 
a 75 per cent ceiling of efficiency, 
than it is to run the same press 
at $7.50 an hour with only 50 per 
cent efficiency. A measuring stick 
of press efficiency has been de- 
vised during the past year, based 
on hourly records. Concerns that 
want to exceed their past volume 
during 1939 should avail them- 
selves of this information. 
Continuing the discussion on 
the press department, it is well- 
known that some lithographers 
make no extra charge for stocks 
which require a slowing-down of 
the presses. We are referring par- 
ticularly to the average commer- 
cial lithographer who handles 


jobs during the year which re- 
quire bonds, ledgers, offsets, 
newsprint, card stocks and occa- 
sionally a thintext. It seems only 
fair that when the normal day’s 
production slows down that a 
percentage should be added to 
the press-hour rate. While the 
tentative scale of mark-ups 
shown below has been given 
careful consideration, the writer 
will await other suggestions on 
these schedules from readers of 
Tue Puoto-LitHoGRAPHER with 
great interest. 





SUGGESTED PRESS RATES FOR 
VARIOUS STOCKS 
Bonds...... .... Normal 
Ledgers . ; .. Normal 
Offsets—plain. . .... Normal 
Offsets—fancy finishes ........ 5% 
Offset Enamel ah ; 5% 
Machine Finishes. . 5% 
Supers... .. 5% 
Newsprint ew 20°% 
Card Stock—2 to 6 ply 20% 
Bible Stock 100% 
Thintext. .. 100% 











Another item in the press de- 
partment that is frequently over- 
looked in the estimate is wash- 
ups. The writer visited a shop 
recently where the lithographer 
casually admitted that he made 
no charge for wash-ups. His 
method was to figure the job as a 
black-and-white operation, and 
then multiply the cost of the 
black-and-white by the number 
of colors in the job. Is it any 
wonder that a plant whose esti- 
mators are so lacking in business 
judgment is finally sold at auc- 
tion? 

There are numerous items of 
cost in a color job that are not 
inherent in a_ black-and-white. 
Wash-ups are one of the most 
important, and failure to include 
them in the estimate is a serious 
omission. On the next page a 
chart is given which should help 
safeguard against loss in this ele- 
ment of costs. The various press 
sizes are given, together with 
hourly rates and wash-up charges 
for black to color, and color to 
color: 
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| Wash-up Charges 
ope eames Black to Color Color to Color 
' 14 x 20 $2.80 #150 $1.00 
17 x 22 4.15 2.50 2.00 
19 x 25 5.80 2.50 2.00 
20 x 30 5.80 3.00 2.50 
22 x 34 6.30 6.00 5.00 
29 x 39 6.30 6.00 5.00 
28 x 42 6.85 7.00 6.00 
35 x 45 7.40 12.00 8 50 
36 x 48 7.40 12.00 8 50 
38 x 52 , 8.00 12.00 10.00 




















HE finest contribution that a 

trade association can make to 
its individual members is a uni- 
form cost system. The installa- 
tion and maintenance of this sys- 
tem makes it possible to guard 
against losses which might other- 
wise escape unnoticed. It also has 
another effect which is of far 
greater importance, for it makes 
for legitimate competition, in- 
stead of the cut-throat type. 
When customers see that the 
estimates submitted have no un- 
usual disparity in price, they be- 
come conscious of the fact that 
the concerns presenting these 
estimates really know their costs, 
and hence it discourages “shop- 
ping around” which is so preva- 
lent these days. 

The advantages incurred by a 
concern in employing a certified 
public accountant to make a 
monthly audit of the general 
books are manifold. First: There 
is the assurance that the system 
of bookkeeping is modern and 
efficient. Second: Any weakness, 
that may be the cause of heavy 
losses if not repaired, is checked 
immediately. Third: A monthly 
audit reveals whether a concern 
is losing money, and the account- 
ant usually finds the reason there- 
for. Fourth: With the various 
forms of taxation becoming more 
complicated, the accountant re- 
lieves the firm of these trouble- 
some details, releasing this ener- 
gy for more constructive work. 
Fifth: For purposes of obtaining 
bank loans the signature of a 
C. P. A. to a financial statement 
is of vital importance. Sixth: The 
sound advice which an able ac- 
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countant gives a client on busi- 
ness, tax and credit matters 
saves the concern considerable 
money in the course of a year. 

During the coming twelve 
months, let us who are a part of 
this lusty, young industry take 
advantage of every factor that 
will enable us to have a banner 
year. To that end we should see 
that our mechanical equipment 
contains no obsolete units, or 
devices that do poor work or 
slow up production. We should 
also make a determined effort to 
collect those accounts that have 
been extremely tardy during 
1938. We cannot eradicate the 
price-cutter entirely, but we 
should spare no efforts to en- 
lighten him as to his mistaken 
policy. When the price-cutter 
realizes that he is not only losing 
money himself, but also helping 
to reduce the standards of the 
entire industry, it may be pos- 
sible to induce him to change his 
ways. 

Your association has mapped 
out a year of activities that are 
bound to affect the interests of 
every member. We have adopted 
the grandest slogan that was ever 
invented, i. e., “Share Your 
Knowledge.” This means the 
exchanging of ideas that all can 
use. It means contributing sta- 
tistical information to the asso- 
ciation that will form the basis 
for improvements in cost-finding, 
selling methods, pressroom tech- 
nique and the development of 
new devices. It means getting 
better acquainted and getting 
together more often. In short, 
may 1939 bring us all in the in- 


dustry a heaping measure of 
prosperity, based on retaining 
the good will of our present ac- 
counts, a healthy quota of new 
business, and a continuance of 
vigorous health, that we may be 
able to work hard and enjoy 
these blessings. 
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New Paper Specifications 


The U. S. Government speci- 
fications for paper, chart, 100 
per cent rag, lithograph-finished, 
white, has been revised to in- 
clude moisture content, which 
according to the new specifica- 
tions approved by the Director 
of Procurements for the use of 
all departments and establish- 
ments of the government, to 
become effective not later than 
Feb. 15, 1939, shall be 5.5 to 6.0 
per cent. Also, the requirement 
for sizing has been changed to 
read: “Rosin not to exceed 1.2 
per cent” instead of “1 per cent” 
as formerly. 

Detailed requirements, as re- 
vised, now specify: stock, 100 
per cent rag; ash, not to exceed 
2 per cent; moisture, 5.5 to 6.0 
per cent; acidity, pH value not 
less than 5.0; sizing, tub-sized 
with animal glue. Rosin not to 
exceed 1.2 per cent; weight, 17 x 
22, 1,000 sheets, 96 pounds; 
folding endurance, average, each 
direction not less than 2,000 
double folds; bursting strength, 
average not less than 90 points; 
thickness, approximately 0.0070 
inch. 
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National Lithograph Expands 


National Lithograph Co., De- 
troit, is rearranging the layout of 
its plant, taking an additional 
full floor in the Traugott- 
Schmidt Building of approxi- 
mately 5,000 square feet of space. 
It now occupies three floors in 
the Merchants Building and two 
in the Traugott-Schmidt. The 
bindery department has been 
overhauled and the extra space 
will provide for greater capacity 
in that department. 
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Photomechanical Reproductions 
from Kodachrome Transparencies 


ITH Professional Kodachrome, in sheet sizes up to 8” x 


10”, supplementing the popular miniatures, orders for 


reproductions show a substantial increase. The following sug- 


gestions should assist in handling this new business: 


The transparency should have a full range of tones, detail in 
shadows, well-modeled highlights, and low contrast. 

Filters recommended are Wratten F-29 (red), N-61 (green), C4-49 
(blue), 2A (for the black printer). 

A Standard Photographic Step Tablet on film is sold for mounting 
beside transparency. 

Exposures can be made by contact with a filter over small light 
source ... by using a transparency holder and regular process cam- 
era... by using special separators, information concerning which is 
available from the manufacturers. 

Continuous-tone enlargements are easily made with the Kodak 
Miniature Enlarger, the Eastman Auto-Focus Enlarger, or the Eastman 
Projection Printer No. 2, according to the size of the Kodachrome 


transparency. 
EASTMAN PLATES TO BE USED: 


Wratten C. T. C. Panchromatic—for direct screen separations. 


Wratten Tricolor Panchromatic or Wratten Panchromatic—for con- 


tinuous-tone negatives, Eastman No. 33 for positives. 
Kodalith Orthochromatic or Eastman Contrast Process—for screen 


negatives or positives. 


For detailed information, write to Rochester. 
For Eastman Plates, equipment, and supplies, 
see your Graphic Arts dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY «¢ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Graphic Arts Department 
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CHAMPION 
ALBUMIN 


has proved its 
superiority 
over all other 
photo-offset 
press plate 


coatings.... 


Better Performance 
Lower Cost 
Greater Flexibility 
Incomparable 
Long-Run Durability 

















Put this WINNER to work 


in your shop... 
CHAMPION AL. BUMIN 


Has bettered all contenders 
Knocked out -E.GG ALBUMIN 

: ' - DEE. P ETCH 
HAND T. RANSFER 






pH, value stamped on label of all products 


OW open for engagements in all photo-offset shops. 
A concentrated, uniform, sterile (non-souring) Albumin. 


Just add to bichromated water .... ready in one minute. 


Wherever offset printing of any type is produced...... 
posters, billboards, tin containers, window displays, car 
cards, magazines, labels, package wrappers, counter dis- 
plays, house organs, business forms, advertising, certificates, 
bonds, tickets, decorative papers, newspapers, fine-color 
process art calendars, reproductions of fine paintings and 
photographs ...... CHAMPION ALBUMIN is rapidly 


becoming the dominant factor in plate making. 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 


63 PARK ROW 


Pacific Coast: California Ink Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canada: Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 


DEALERS 


Principal Cities East of Rocky Mts.: The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
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The Salesman Has an Audience 


F ever a_ photo-lithography 
salesman was given a tough 
assignment, it must have 

been the one handed Vic Fried- 
man of Crafton Graphic Co., 
Tom Reid of Reid Offset Corpo- 
ration and Fred Huber of Na- 
tional Process Co., at the buyer- 
salesman clinic sponsored by the 
New York Photo-Lithographers 
Association at the Building 
Trades Club recently. 

Imagine an audience of sixty 
photo-lithographers, all sales- 
minded, all with many years sell- 
ing experience behind them, all 
critical to the nth degree,—and 
all, we might add, as ready as the 
most vociferous audience that 
ever hooted and hissed the vil- 
lain in “Our Nell’ to voice their 
criticism; imagine a little, round 
bare table at the edge of this 
group in full view, under good 
lights, behind which a prospec- 
tive buyer sits, waiting; imagine 
a photo-lithography salesman 
being brought up before this 
crowd sitting contentedly puffing 
its after-dinner cigars, and asked 
to “sell” the “buyer” a job of 
photo-offset, the specifications 
for which were handed him less 
than thirty minutes before! 

Imagine all of that and you 
have a fair inkling of what took 
place at the buyer-salesman 
clinic last month. We still think 
it was just about the toughest 
assignment a salesman ever 
handled. 

We've heard it said that ex- 
periments such as the one the 
New York Photo-Lithographers 
conducted last month never 
work, that they are always a flop. 
You can take it from us, this one 
worked. It really “took,” and 
that, we think, marks a new high 
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Sixty (no less) photo-lithographers 
listen in and pass comments while 
three of their number work out ona 
buyer. By the end of the third round 
they have the poor fellow hanging (?) 
on the ropes, with the order split 
three ways. Read all about it below. 


in group cooperation. Most of 
the credit for an instructive and 
entertaining evening should be 
given the three salesmen named 
as well as to Jules Boday of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson who graciously 
accepted the role of the buyer. 

It is something of a tradition, 
—or so we've been told,—that 
even the best of salesmen at 
times display a prima donna 
complex, that they have a pro- 
pensity for showing tempera- 
ment, that they must be handled 
with kid gloves, etc., etc. Well, 
if ever three salesmen had occa- 
sion to display temperament this 
meeting was it. Yet we saw no 
temperamental fireworks. In one 
evening, therefore, the New York 
Photo-Lithographers effectively 
laid low two moth-eaten, old- 
fashioned ideas: one that “‘it 
won't work, because it never 
worked before,” and the other, 
the notion that “salesmen can’t 
take it without a little sugar 
coating.” 





Si 


Ly 





The purpose of this buyer- 
salesman clinic was to offer con- 
structive suggestions to all sales- 
men of photo-lithography. The 
specific problem handed Vic 
Friedman, Tom Reid and Fred 
Huber was this: 


You're calling on a buyer of 
printing who has never used photo- 
lithography. (Ed. Note—This, of 
course, is a hypothetical case. Mr. 
Boday is a buyer of long experience 
in every phase of the Graphic Arts.) 
He is considering using photo-lithog- 
raphy to produce an advertising 
broadside. You are to call on him at 
his request and sell him on the ad- 
vantages of using the photo-litho- 
graphic process. You are to receive 
from him the specifications, go over 
the copy and ask any questions, and 
make any suggestions that would 
improve the layout from the stand- 
point of printing, art work, bindery 
or mailing. 

So that you may more intelligent- 
ly consider his problem, you are to 
assume that he is a manufacturer. 
You have obtained samples of work 
he has previously turned out. It 
appears he is willing to buy on a 
basis other than lowest price. He 
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wants a good job but thinks it 
possible that offset might be more 
economical than other processes. 
But above all he wants a good job. 
Thirty minutes is the time which 
you are given to conduct this inter- 
view. In giving you his specifica- 
tions for the job, let us assume that 
they are as follows: 


1. Kind of Piece—Broadside to 
dealers, heavy red bleed bor- 
der, photos bleed four sides. 

2. Size—25 x 35 Bleed. 

8. Colors—Black and 
sides. 


Red two 





4. Stock—80 # Coated. 
5. Run—5M, 10M, or 20M. 
6. Fold—4 Folds and Seal. 


~ 


Art Work—Several _ photo- 
graphs, trade paper, maga- 
zine and newspaper repro- 
ductions to be reduced for 
the broadside. 

8. Type—Reproduction proofs 

(Trafton Script) furnished. 

9. Delivery—500 copies to be in 

the hands of 500 people day 

after the broadside is off the 
press. Balance following day. 


HE first salesman to “‘call” on 

Mr. Boday was Mr. Fried- 
man of Crafton Graphic. Mr. 
Boday briefly explained his prob- 
lem, and asked Mr. Friedman 
what recommendations and sug- 
gestions he had to offer. It will 
be interesting to report here, as 
faithfully as memory and notes 
serve, the conversation which 
took place between Mr. Boday 
and Mr. Friedman. It ran some- 
thing like this: 

Mr. Friedman:—“May I ask 
first, Mr. Boday, how it was that 
you heard of our firm? We are 
always interested in knowing how 
our prospective clients hear about 
us. Do you mind telling me?” 

Mr. Boday:—‘‘Not at all. I 
heard about your firm through a 
sales promotion letter. It was a 
four page letter, containing a duo- 
tone half-tone which caught my eye 
and rang the bell, so to speak.” 

Mr. Friedman:—“Thank you, 
Mr. Boday. Now, while I am go- 
ing over the specifications for this 
job, may I suggest you look 
throughthis sample book.” (He lays 
sample book on Mr. Boday’s desk 
showing work produced in the past 
by Crafton Graphic.) “I hope you 
will particularly note the several 
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different kinds of paper repre- 
sented.” 

Mr. Boday :—‘“‘Yes, very inter- 
esting, but to get back to this 
specific job, what about the specifi- 
cations. Are they correct?” 

Mr. Friedman:—“Mr. Boday, 
in looking over this specification 
sheet there are a number of sugges- 
tions I would like to make. First. 
let us consider the size. You say 
you would like a 25 by 35 sheet. 
May I ask if you have some par- 
ticular reason for that size?”’ 

Mr. Boday:—‘“‘No, not neces- 
sarily. Why do you ask?” 

Mr. Friedman:—“Because, 
Mr. Boday, the standard offset 
press size is 22 by 34. Therefore, in 
order to allow for the gripper and 
bleed, providing you have not 
definitely made up your mind on a 
25 by 35 sheet, I would suggest 
reducing the smaller dimension to 
22\6 inches.” 

Mr. Boday:—“OK, we'll con- 
sider that.” 

Mr. Friedman:—‘‘One other 
thing, Mr. Boday, I note that the 
specifications call for 80 pound 
coated stock. I would suggest that 
you consider one of our fancy 
finish offset stocks.” 

Mr. Boday :—“What would the 
difference in cost be?” 

Mr. Friedman:—“The fancy 
finish offset would cost no more. 
Another thing, Mr. Boday, what 
about the proofs for this job? Will 
we be supplied with good clean 
proofs from the original type?” 

Mr. Boday :—*‘Yes, the origin- 
al type is still standing and press 
proofs can be pulled from them.” 

Mr. Friedman:—‘‘Now, about 
the photographs for this job. Will 








we be supplied with the originals 
or will we have to shoot from 
these proofs?” 

Mr. Boday:—‘“Why do you 
ask that?” (Mr. Boday said in an 
aside to the audience that he asked 
this question in order that it might 
especially hear Mr. Friedman’s 
answer.) 

Mr. Friedman :—“‘Because bet- 
ter quality reproductions can be 
made from originals rather than 
from half-tones such as these, 
which have already been screened.” 
(Mr. Friedman then went into 
some detail to explain to Mr. 
Boday just how the various half- 
tone screens which had been used 
to make the cuts from which the 
press proofs had been made, would 
affect the quality of reproduction 
in photo-offset.) 

Mr. Boday :—“‘Yes, I can sup- 
ply you with the original photo- 
graphs but what difference in cost 
would that make?” 

Mr. Friedman:—“That would 
cost just a little bit more.” (Mr. 
Friedman followed up his point 
about the original photographs 
costing more, with a short selling 
talk on the quality advantages of 
photo-offset. He pointed out that 
whereas some people thought of 
photo-offset as an inferior process, 
actually it was not and showed 
samples to prove it.) “I would sug- 
gest, Mr. Boday, that in the inter- 
ests of better quality, you also have 
your artist retouch and broaden 
some of these fine lines.” (Mr. 
Friedman pointed to a number of 
penpoint-size lines which marked 
the outlines of an illustration of a 
feather.) 

Mr. Friedman:—‘‘Now about 
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the delivery, Mr. Boday, may I 
suggest, so that we both know 
where we stand, that you set a 
specific day for delivery.” 

Mr. Boday:—‘‘Yes, that is 
very important. Shall we say that 
delivery be made on the fourth day 
after you receive the job?” (Groans 
are heard from the audience.) 

Mr. Friedman:—‘‘Well, Mr. 
Boday, that’s pretty fast work. 
May I suggest that one more day 
be added to that limit to allow for 
contingency? Suppose that I quote 
a price on both four and five day 
delivery.” 

(Mr. Boday pointed out that 4 
days was the deadline; the delivery 
requirement was a major consid- 
eration on this job; the broadsides 
had to be ready in four days with- 
out fail; then Mr. Friedman ex- 
plained to Mr. Boday the Post 
Office regulations governing mail- 
ing of the broadside, so that he had 
a clear understanding of this 
point.) 

Mr. Friedman:—“‘Now, Mr. 
Boday, how soon do you want a 
price on this job?” 

Mr. Boday:—‘‘As soon as I 
can get it.” 

Mr. Friedman:—‘‘Well, I can 
give you a price right now, or at 
least within a few minutes if you 
say so.” (This provoked a mixed 
chorus of approvals and disap- 
provals from the audience.) 

Mr. Boday :—“‘It won't be nec- 
essary to give me the price im- 
mediately if you would rather take 
a little more time, but I must have 
it today.” 

Mr. Friedman: 
suppose I phone it in later.” 

That ended the interview with 
Mr. Friedman. 


“Very well, 


OM REID, of Acme Photo- 

Offset, was the next sales- 
man to interview Mr. Boday. 
It will not be necessary to report 
the exact conversation between 
them, since a great deal of it 
necessarily covered the same 
ground reported in the first in- 
terview. However, it is interest- 
ing to note the points of differ- 
ence between Mr. Reid’s and 
Mr. Friedman’s presentation. 
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For example, though both 
salesmen made it plain to Mr. 
Boday that original photographs 
would aid in turning out a better 
quality job than would press 
proofs, Mr. Reid made the spe- 
cific statement that approxi- 
mately 90 per cent value could 
be obtained from reproduction 
proofs. Whether that statement 
would influence the average buy- 
er in deciding whether to use 
proofs or originals, in view of the 
higher cost from originals, is, of 
course, a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Reid likewise brought up 
the question of size, pointing 
out that a 25 by 35 sheet would 
have to be reduced slightly, or 
enlarged, in order to allow room 
for gripper and bleed. He also 
recommended that a different 
paper stock be selected in place 
of the eighty pound coated. It 
is of interest to note also that 
whereas Mr. Friedman suggested 
a fancy finish offset paper, Mr. 
Reid suggested an eighty pound 
wove finish. He also reeommend- 
ed that for economy purposes 
a 38 by 50 sheet be run. He said 
that this would save by cutting 
down the press time 50 per cent 
and would allow more time for 
the sheet to dry. 

The question of type faces was 
also brought up by Mr. Reid. 
The specifications as set up by 
the buyer called for Trafton 
Seript. Mr. Reid pointed out 
that this was too delicate and 
fine a face to reproduce to best 
advantage by photo-offset. He 
suggested that a bolder face be 
used. Mr. Reid concluded his 
interview by going over the 
Postal Regulations for the broad- 


side with Mr. Boday, offering to 
check with the Post Office where 
there was any question and 
report later. 

Fred Huber, of National Proc- 
ess Co. was the third salesman 
to interview Mr. Boday. The 
size of the sheet was the first 
item in the specifications that 
‘aught his attention. He pointed 
out, as did the others, that this 
size would have to be either 
reduced or enlarged. An impor- 
tant point brought out by Mr. 
Huber was that the Saturday 
Evening Post proofs which, ac- 
cording to the specifications were 
to be reproduced, would be out 
of proportion when blown up, 
with the dimensions allowed on 
the mailing piece. 

Another important point 
which Mr. Huber also brought 
up, was in connection with de- 
livery. To reassure his customer 
that 500 copies would be in the 
hands of 500 people the day after 
the broadside left the press, as 
called for in the specifications, 
Mr. Huber suggested that West- 
ern Union or Postal Telegraph 
service be used. 

At the conclusion of the inter- 
view, Mr. Boday summed up 
briefly the strong and weak 
points of the respective selling 
presentations. He praised each 
salesman highly for having per- 
formed a very difficult selling 
effort, under conditions entirely 
out of their usual setting and 
surroundings. 

The problems as presented in 
the specifications were covered 
very ably by all three gentlemen. 
The necessity for changing the 
size of the broadside for greater 























economy; changing from coated 
stock to offset stock for greater 
speed; the touching up of some 
parts of the art work which 
showed that some lines were too 
fine for good reproduction; the 
suggestion of the use of original 
art for the illustrations instead of 
proofs for more faithful repro- 
duction as well as bolder face 
type were covered by the sales- 
man. And finally the use of tele- 
graphic service for quick delivery 
as well as any pitfalls regarding 
postal rules and regulations were 
also brought out very clearly and 


helpfully. 





THE BUYER 
SEES IT 


AS 


BY JULES BODAY 
In the following talk, de- 
livered by Mr. Boday at the 
conclusion of the sales inter- 
riews, the position of today’s 
buyer of advertising is clear- 


ly defined. 











UST six years ago, a gentleman 
e) by the name of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was swept into 
office. In 1936 this same gentle- 
man was again swept into office, 
this time by such a tremendous 
margin that many people actual- 
ly forgot the name of his oppo- 
nent. Many even forgot the name 
of the defeated candidate's party. 

However, only a short time 
ago, a smashing come-back was 
staged at the polls by this same 
party which had been lying 
dormant for years. Why? Be- 
cause a goodly portion of the 
people felt that the party in 
power had let them down. 

I hasten to reassure you gen- 
tlemen right now that this is by 
no means the beginning of a po- 
litical speech, but I believe there 
are striking similarities between 
what has occurred in the political 
field during the past four or five 
vears and what has taken place 
in the offset industry over the 
same period. 
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It may surprise you to hear 
that many people in advertising 
circles believe that offset is only 
a few years old. As a matter of 
record I believe it is generally 
accepted that the rubber blanket 
principle was accidentally dis- 


covered a few years after the - 


turn of this century, about 1904. 
The first offset press did not 
make its appearance until several 
vears later. Offset, as we know it 
today, started its career about 20 
years ago. I believe the National 
Process Company, as well as 
several other members of your 
organization, are pioneers. 

A hint as to the possibilities of 
offset as a future great in the re- 
production field was demon- 
strated during the printing strike 
of 1921. When the strike tied up 
the letterpress business in this 
city, many jobs were produced 
by offset for the first time. 

The industry showed a con- 
sistent growth during the ‘‘Pros- 
perity’” era. When business 
started to fall away right after 
1930, the offset industry started 
to go places. One may well ask 
why that should be, in the face 
of a business decline. Wasn’t 
every industry pulling in its re- 
spective belt and clearing the 
decks to weather the storm? Yes, 
but the offset industry had ample 
reason and plenty of evidence to 
show that it had come of age. It 
was ready to prove that it was a 
serious contender with letter- 
press and other processes for a 
good slice of the advertiser’s 
dollar. 

That was the beginning of the 
period when appropriations for 





printed sales promotion material, 
among other things, were dras- 
tically reduced. Sales were diffi- 
cult to make. Many a sleepless 
night was spent in devising ways 
and means to stretch the dimin- 
ished advertising budget. Ad- 
vertisers wanted their advertis- 
ing dollar to do more than ever 
before. 

Out of this trying business 
period emerged offset to show 
the way to more economical 
production of printed material. 
As the use of offset increased, 
knowledge about it spread. Buy- 
ers and advertisers became more 
familiar with its possibilities. 
The average man or woman had 
looked at printed matter in terms 
of letterpress and coated paper. 
Now they were seeing pieces in 
softer tones on offset stock. 

Inprovements in offset kept 
pace with its growth. Faster dry- 
ing inks, improved paper, more 
accurate and better cameras, 
high speed presses, the dot-etch 
process and many other improve- 
ments and innovations were in- 
stituted by the offset industry. 
Offset by 1935 had made such in- 
roads upon territory once han- 
dled almost exclusively by letter- 
press than many printers de- 
cided to add offset equipment to 
their printing plants. By 1936 
there was a considerable increase 
in the number of firms operating 
by the offset process. 

During this period the letter- 
press industry, “daddy” of print- 
ing reproduction, became thor- 
oughly alarmed at the inroads 
made by offset. Once aroused the 
letterpress industry certainly 
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“went to town.” Small and large 
high-speed two-color presses, 4- 
and 5-color precision rotary 
presses, equaling or surpassing 
offset press speeds, were con- 
ceived and manufactured. Quick 
drying inks and sprayers, better 
paper, gloss inks and many other 
time-saving and money-saving 
devices were put into operation. 

An educational campaign pro- 
claiming the advantages of let- 
terpress was launched by the 
various graphic art groups such 
as the photoengravers, electro- 
typers, printers, etc. 

While all this hullabaloo was 
raging, one fact stood out clear 
and sharp among the many 
claims ‘and counterclaims made 
by different groups. This fact, 
overlooked by many, was simply 
that the method of reproduction 
depends on the type of job to be 
produced. 

In many cases a job can be 
handled advantageously either 
by offset or letterpress. Three 
years ago offset enjoyed a marked 
advantage over letterpress on 
many types of jobs because of 
lower price; not necessarily be- 
cause of better quality or even 
equal quality, but primarily be- 
cause of lower price. 

Today the picture is somewhat 
different. Many of those same 
types of jobs have returned to 
the letterpress fold because the 
price advantage no longer exists. 

Then, again, a great deal of 
mediocre offset has unfortunate- 
ly disguised itself as representing 
the standards of the industry. 
Many buyers who knew little or 
nothing about the strength and 
weakness of the process, used it 
over a period, only to become 
disappointed and dissatisfied be- 
cause the results did not measure 
up to their expectations. 

The buyers’ expectations in 
the finished results may have 
been unjust to the offset indus- 
try. In many cases it is the buyer 
who is the guilty party; his copy 
was not suitable for the best 
results. 

In the interests of the individ- 
ual job as well as in the interests 
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of the offset industry, a full and 
clear understanding on the part 
of the salesman and the buyer 
should prevail on every job. It is 
far better in the long run to ad- 
vise a customer that a certain 
type of job would produce to 
better advantage by some 
method other than offset, than 
it is to take any and all jobs re- 
gardless, thereby creating a dis- 
satisfied and disillusioned buyer. 

In my opinion, many jobs 
which were once considered a 
“natural” in offset because of 
price advantage no longer retain 
that advantage because of the 
streamlining of other processes. 
Now, if you remove the price 
advantage from those jobs which 
can be handled advantageously 
by either offset or letterpress, 
the buyer will be forced to judge 
the job strictly on its quality of 
reproduction. Speaking as a buy- 
er, it has been my observation 
and experience that a clean, 
crisp, snappy-looking job with 
snappy looking engravings pro- 
duced by letterpress, is pre- 
ferred by the average client to a 
wishy-washy, anemic looking, 
“lack of contrast” type of job 
handled by offset. 

No one, I am sure, will dispute 
that statement. The obvious 
policy for the offset industry to 
follow, in order to keep, as well 
as obtain, their share of the 
direct mail market today, as 
well as tomorrow, is for all offset 
plants to produce jobs which are 
as close to the top standard of 
offset reproduction as is possible 
to obtain from the process. 

If you can do that you need 
have no fear for the future of 
offset. 


oe 


Misinformation 
(from page 20) 


functions of counter-etches and 
etches are explained, as well as 
how coating solutions can be 
gauged with an hydrometer, the 
relationship between coating vis- 
cosity and plate grains, and the 
proper use of developing ink and 


gum, that the plate maker’s 
difficulties soon clear up.”’ 

‘Lithographers who have been 
more or less firmly entrenched in 
the industry for some time, and 
who feel somewhat secure in the 
knowledge that their reputation 
is known and respected, may 
think that the newcomer and 
his problems of inexperience and 
misinformation are none of his 
concern. But, in my opinion, 
they are. Whether the newcomer 
is a little planographic shop 
which specializes in the simplest 
kind of black and white work, he 
is a member of the lithographic 
industry. And if he uses obsolete, 
makeshift equipment and em- 
ploys out-of-date methods, it 
will reflect on the entire industry. 

“Lithography is not like many 
other commodities consumed by 
the buyer. There is no trade- 
mark or brand-name to identify 
it with one concern, like ‘Ivory 
Soap,’ for example, is immedi- 
ately identified with Procter & 
Gamble Co. To be sure, there are 
process names which identify 
lithographed work with the work 
of one house, but these are not 
generally known outside of the 
industry. And there are divisions 
within the industry, such as 
planography, photo-lithography, 
offset-lithography, photo-offset 
and a few others, but these, at 
best, have only served to con- 
fuse. 

“In the minds of the uniniti- 
ated, to which class the average 
buyer belongs, lithography is 
lithography, call it what you 
will, and if there is one rotten 
apple in the basket it is not 
going to make the others any 
healthier.” 


ee 


Greenlee Co., photo-lithogra- 
phers, formerly at 2959 North 
Oakley Avenue, Chicago, has 
moved to 1609 North Wolcott 
Avenue. 


—__+-+—___ 
Joseph Brennian Co., Phila- 


delphia, recently installed a new 
Harris offset press. 
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meee KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CoO. 
of San Francisco Praise Lithaloid Performance 


MR. KNIGHT, Treasurer of Knight-Counihan Co., concisely 
summarizes the reasons why his firm uses Haloid Lithaloid 
exclusively. Naturally, we are proud of the praise given 
Lithaloid by this outstanding concern. 


‘*‘Prompted by the good service which we have been receiv- 
ing from you, I am taking the time out to drop you a line of 
appreciation. 

‘*‘We have been using your Lithaloid Negative Paper ex- 
clusively for some time, and find it the best suited working 
medium for our needs. Lithaloid develops down to a fine 
opaqueness with a minimum of pinholes or other abrasions 
which cause loss of time in plate preparation. 

‘*We find the quality of Lithaloid consistently high and 
uniform as to density, which contributes substantially to the 
saving of valuable time.’’ 


Lithaloid does a thorough job. It reproduces the toughest 
jobs with sharp, clear contrast. Possesses exceptional opa- 
queness. Gives outstanding uniformity. Keeps negative pro- 
duction at top speed . . . develops in 11% to 2 minutes. Yet, 
Lithaloid costs no more than ordinary papers. Reason 
enough for you to give Lithaloid a trial. 


@@F PROVE IT UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS 
We'll send you a liberal supply of Lithaloid without obliga- 


tion. Use it for test purposes on the tough jobs under routine 
plant conditions. Compare results with any other negative 
paper. We feel confident you will share our enthusiasm for 
Lithaloid’s performance. 


THE HALOID COMPANY = 310 Haloid Street * Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston Office.........- 141 Milk St. New York Office ...330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago Office. .608 So. Dearborn St. Philadelphia Office. 1015 Chestnut St. 
Detroit Office. ...144 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisco Office. . .222 Kearny St. 
Los Angeles Office 714 South Hill St. Washington Office 15th & K Sts. N. W. 


Canadian Distributors: Rectigraph Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Texas and Oklahoma Distributor: Jno. J. Johnson 
1912 St. Paul St., Dalles, Texas 
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Forms Reid Offset Corp. 


Thomas H. Reid, president, 
formerly general manager of 
Acme Photo Offset Corp., New 
York, has formed Reid Offset 
Corp., with offices and plant at 
216 E. 45th St. 


a 


Zenith to Add New Press 


Zenith Lithographing Co., 
Boston, reports a recent growth 
of business at its plant which has 
necessitated working two shifts. 
Members of the production staff, 
it is reported, are impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of a new off- 
set press, ordered recently, which 
it is hoped will relieve some of 
the pressure. 


a 


Remodeling Nearly Completed 


David Proko, president, Litho- 
graphic Plate Graining Co. of 
America, Inc., Brooklyn, advises 
that rebuilding of the concern’s 
factory into an enlarged all- 
brick, fireproof building has 
been practically completed. New 
additions, accerding to Mr. Pro- 
ko, include a battery of 18 plate- 
graining machines. Henry H. 
Liegner is associated with Mr. 
Proko in the active management 
of the company. 


+22 


Foresees Spurt in Label Sales 


With the new regulations gov- 
erning administration of the 
Food and Drug Act now avail- 
able, Charles R. Cosby, execu- 
tive secretary of the Label Man- 
ufacturers Association, New 
York, forecast a steady increase 
in the volume of business placed 
by food and drug manufacturers 
for labels, according to a state- 
ment released to the press early 
this month. 

Mr. Cosby did not estimate 
what effect on the business of 


label manufacturers the new 
regulations would have. He said 
that the label manufacturing in- 
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dustry now does around $65,000,- 
000 to $70,000,000 a year, and 
that it was likely that a some- 
what greater proportion of busi- 
ness than usual would be done 
in the next six months. 


Many Lithograph Shows Held 


Last month saw many exhibi- 
tions of outstanding lithographs 
in New York, the most notable 
being the showing of Currier & 
Ives prints in a collection con- 
sidered almost comprehensive 
enough to be definitive, at the 
Museum of the City of New 
York; and the exhibition of 
lithographed posters by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, at the Marie Har- 
riman Gallery. The Currier & 
Ives show, by the way, is still 
running and will continue 
through Jan. 31. Other exhibi- 
tions included lithographs by 
Will Barnet, technician at the 
New School for Social Research, 
held at the Hudson Walker 
Gallery; and a group exhibition 
of lithographs at the Virginia 
Snedeker Studio. 





The exhibition of Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s lithographed posters 
attracted much attention, press 
critics proclaiming it as the work 
of an artist who was both pioneer 
and master in poster design. The 
French artist’s clarity and pre- 
cision of statement and his use 
of bold masses of color were 
especially praised, as was his 
simplicity of treatment which 
was said to have been borrowed 
from Japanese color prints. Of 
interest was a poster designed 
in 1896 to advertise the litho- 
graphic inks of the old Ault & 
Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, before, 
of course, it was merged to form 
one of the units of International 
Printing Ink Corp. 
~~. 

Foundation May Repeat Course 

The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, New York, an- 
nounces that it has received so 
many inquiries regarding the ten 
weeks’ course in the fundamen- 
tals of lithography, as well as a 
number of definite applications, 
that it is seriously considering 
repeating this type of training in 
1939. The course was given for 
the first time last fall, ending 
early last month. 

It is designed especially for 
recent college graduates who 
have a technical background and 
are planning to make a career in 
the production end of the litho- 
graphing business. Major empha- 
sis is placed on camera work, 
press operation and plate mak- 
ing, while stripping, opaquing, 
and color correcting are treated 
as minor subjects. 

Lectures by outstanding tech- 
nical men in the industry are 
also arranged. 


George C. Hughes, 76, found- 
er of Hughes Printing Co., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., died last 


month. 
— ~~... 


Georgian Associates Advertis- 
ing Agency, formerly at 175 
Varick St., New York, has moved 
to 1451 Broadway. 
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Litho Production Up 49.6 Per 
Cent, ’37 vs. ’35, Census Shows 


HE lithographing industry re- 
T ported a considerable in- 
crease in employment and in the 
value of products tor 1937 as 
compared with 1935, according 
to preliminary figures compiled 
from returns of the recent Bien- 
nial Census of Manufacturers, re- 
leased last month by the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, at Washington. The 
number of wage earners em- 
ployed increased 36.1 per cent, 
from 17,688 for 1935 to 24,079 
for 1937; and wages paid, in- 
creased 48.7 per cent, from $24,- 


158,488 to $35,928,073. The 
value of the products of the 
industry for 1937 amounted to 
$137,730,581, a gain of 49.6 per 
cent over $92,046,916 reported 
for 1935. 

The lithographing industry, as 
constituted for census purposes, 
embraces establishments en- 
gaged primarily in _ preparing 
lithograph plates of stone or of 
metal, and in printing from such 
plates. The industry also covers 
offset printing. The greater part 
of the work done by the industry, 
as contained in the report on the 


value of products, was on a job 
or a custom basis to individual 
order, but, in some cases, calen- 
dars, commercial forms, maps, 
illustrated cards, posters, etc., 
made for sale are included. The 
value of products of the indus- 
try as given in Table 1, below, 
and the values of the various 
items enumerated in Table 2, be- 
low, are, therefore, made up in 
large part of receipts for litho- 
graphing and offset printing done 
for others, and in small part of 
the selling value of calendars, 
cards, etc., made for sale. 

Table 1 gives summary sta- 
tistics for 1937, 1935, and 1933 
and Table 2 shows the produc- 
tion, by kind and value, for the 
same years. All figures for 1937 
are preliminary and subject to 
revision. 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1937, 1935, AND 1933 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with annual production 


valued at less than $5,000 have been excluded since 1919) 








Number of establishments 
Wage earners (average for the year)! 
Wages’ 














Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, and purchased electric 


energy” 
Cost of contract work 
Value of products? 
Value added to materials® 














PER CENT OF 
INCREASE 
1937 1935 1933 
1935-1937 | 1933-1937 
Rare aanG areca ae 552 387 346 42.6 59.5 
Tree Te 24,079 17,688 14,579 36.1 65.2 
scot aeeabectoea acai $ 35,928,073 | $24,158,488 | $18,122,836 48.7 98 .2 
EE er ee $45,540,449 | $29,982,032 | $21,448,998 51.9 112.3 
sp ae $8,778,462 | $4,323,019 | $4,546,698 103.1 93.1 
.|$137,730,581 | $92,046,916 | $68,188,447 49.6 102.0 
.| $83,411,670 | $57,741,865 | $42,192,751 44.5 97.7 








! Not including salaried officers and employees. Data for such officers and employees will be included in a later report. The item for wage earners 
is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the year. In calculating it, equal weight must be given to full-time and part-time 
wage earners (not reported separately by the manufacturers), and for this reason it exceeds the number that would have been required to perform 
the work done in the industry if all wage earners had been continuously employed throughout the year. The quotient obtained by dividing the 
amount of wages by the average number of wage earners cannot, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage received by full-time 
wage earners. In making comparisons between the figures for 1937 and those for earlier years, the possibility that the proportion of part-time 
employment varied from year to year should be taken into account. 

2 Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the Census figures because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest, rent, 


depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


3 Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, and purchased electric energy, and cost of contract work. 


TABLE 2.—PRODUCTION, BY KIND AND VA 





. Lithographing industry, all products, total value 


Products not normally belonging to the industry 
. Lithographing, secondary activity of other industries 


l 
2. Lithographing 
3 
4 


Lithographing, aggregate value (sum of 2 and 4) 


Color (posters, displays, calendars, etc.) 


Checks, stationery, ete. 
Direct mail: 
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LUE: 1937, 1935, AND 1933 
~~ —_———_—————————————— iz ——— 
1937 | 1935 | 1933 
$137,730,581 $92,046,916 | $68,188,447 
122,224,782 | 82,881,856 | 60,851,538 
nem 15,505,799 9,165,060 7,336,909 
ieee 13,343,198 16,765,227 11,819,139 
125,567,980 | 99,647,088 | 72,670,677 
——EE—— eee ee | — — 
Spanien 40,387,076 | 40,126,699 | 33,342,614 
RE TEER Fs 34,768,336 | 25,438,889 | 19,151,224 
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EE ES FOr AT ee 2,601,149 (2) (2) 
tt a deere. dda. 5 deca eae ache ae encarta eaee 3,770,037 (2) (?) 
i nn ewe nk + kb bh ewe ueee ee weer OPT ree Te 6,161,755 6,143,995 3,554,316 
EDR ete eT EE i cee CRE rere i MENU Rts 21,063,329 19,332,458 13,381,016 

EE Se ee ee ee ee er eee ee ees 353,599 (2) (2) 
Maps and atlases made for others?.....................00: ce eee ences 1,299,239 1,041,758 563,819 
Tee aa ag catia d Gri aa sda 5 Bia arcana uli Bid & ec Sosa oa I 1,446,781 1,064,682 818,718 
ORL CCE TT HOOT ET FECTS EET EET Serre 61,385 933,416 (?) 
Books and pamphlets lithographed for others.......................... 2,454,180 (?) (?) 
Periodicals lithographed for others.......................020e ce eeeeee 161,108 (?) (2) 
i cas es 5 Ce SeREARLE ALEK ee Eee TERRAR SOA IREER REET 1,315,593 (?) (?) 
EE a ee eee re ee. eer Ty ee eee 395,627 (?) (?) 
Pe eee PT eT eee rr rm rT 231,089 1,007,523 708,140 
Rs bad ot nis DEC ea bend ap nwenedaahes kee meade ee 6,847,719 4,557,663 1,150,835 
Lithograph plates made for others.........................00005- kad 2,249,978 (7) (2) 





! Does not include figure for lithographing done in the printing and publishing industry; will be included in final report. 


2 No data. 


3 In addition, greeting cards, labels, sheet music and books of music, tags and seals, maps and atlases, and paper patterns are produced by other 
processes in establishments classified in other industries (chiefly Printing and Publishing). 


Stationers Optimistic 


Although sales of stationery 
for the country as a whole were 
off 5 to 15 per cent for 1938, the 
decline for the New York area 
was smaller than the national 
average, according to L. F. 
Caracci, president of the Sta- 
tioners Association of New York, 
who forecast an improvement in 
1939. 


+». 
Can-Making Gains 
Approximately 13,000,000,000 
cans for all purposes were pro- 
duced by the can-making indus- 
try during 1938, according to 
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O. C. Huffman, president, Conti- 
nental Can Co. Canned motor 
oil, he said, in the five years 
since it was introduced has 
reached an annual volume of 
about 400,000,000 cans. Canned 
juices in 1938 amounted to 
40,000,000 cases as compared 
with 1,000,000 cases nine years 
ago, and canned beer, placed on 
the market three years ago, has 
reached an annual volume of 
between 500,000,000 and 600,- 
000,000 cans, he said. 


Boro Offset Corp. annual Christmas 
Cruise (Party). held at the Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn. December 17. 





Agfa Gives $125,000 Bonus 


Agfa Ansco Corp., Bingham- 
ton, New York, manufacturers of 
photographic chemicals and sup- 
plies, distributed a Christmas 
bonus amounting to $125,000 to 
its employees last month. The 
distribution was made to 2,600 
employees of the company in 
service since July 1, 1938. 


Names Irving Rahn 


Oil Color Litho Co., Chicago, 
has appointed Irving Rahn, com- 
mercial artist, Milwaukee, as its 
Wisconsin representative. 
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HE Secretary of Agriculture 
gi Washington issued regula- 
tions covering the detailed re- 
quirements for the labeling of 
food, drug, and cosmetic prod- 
ucts last month, which will be- 
come effective on the same date 
as the new Act, June 25, 1939. 

Under the new definition of 
labeling, according to a release 
just issued by the Label Manu- 
facturers Association, New York, 
summarizing the provisions, it 
now includes all written, printed, 
or graphic matter accompanying 
an article at any time the article 
is in interstate commerce, or held 
for sale after shipment or deliv- 
ery in interstate commerce. 

With respect to scientific opin- 
ion expressed on the label, it may 
be subject to interpretation as 
“‘misleading,” according to the 
association release, if there has 
been a material weight of con- 
trary scientific opinion expressed. 
There are new detailed provi- 
sions covering the labeling of 
“new drugs,’ and the provisions 
state that no representation or 
suggestion that an article is 
guaranteed may be made in the 
labeling. 

In the labeling of compounds, 
if a product contains two or more 
ingredients and if the designa- 
tion given the product on the 
label includes or suggests the 
name of one or more, but not all 
of such ingredients, even though 
the names of all such ingredients 
are stated elsewhere in the label- 
ing, it may be called “‘mislead- 
ing.” 

Other subjects which have 
come in for attention under the 
new regulations, and which are 
discussed in the notice released 
by the label association, include: 
the manner in which the dis- 
tributor or manufacturer is to be 
represented on the label; the way 
street addresses, and quantity of 
package contents are to appear; 
the conspicuousness with which 
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New Label Regulations Issued; 
May Affect Other Advertising 


information is to be presented; 
the use of the English language 
and foreign tongues; information 
about the ingredients of a prod- 
uct; rulings concerning the label- 
ing of open containers; and 
finally, certain exemptions which 
have been provided. Complete 
information may be obtained by 
writing the offices of the Label 
Manufacturers National Asso- 
ciation, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

W. Floyd Maxwell, secretary 
of the Lithographers National 
Association, pointed out that the 
new Food and Drug Act regu- 
lations may be interpreted to 
cover a great many other types 
of advertising in addition to 
labeling, since “labeling” is de- 
fined to include “all written, 
printed or graphic material ac- 
companying any article at any 
time while such article is in in- 
terstate commerce or held for 
sale after shipment or delivery 
in interstate commerce.” 

He said that folding boxes 
used as containers, package out- 
serts and inserts, and maybe 
even booklets and window dis- 
plays might be covered. 

Francis Finkelhor, New York 
attorney, in discussing the new 
regulations said that they en- 
gender a closer relationship be- 
tween advertising and labeling 
than ever existed before. He 
pointed out that the Federal 
Trade Commission, administer- 
ing the Wheeler-Lea Act, and 
the Pure Food and Drugs Ad- 
ministration will work closely 
together, and if the Food and 
Drug Administration frowns on 
certain label claims, it may be 
likely that the Federal Trade 
Commission will also clamp 
down on them. 

Commenting further, Mr. 
Maxwell said: 

*“*Legal responsibility for vio- 
lation of the new Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act rests upon the pur- 


chaser and user of the labels— 
not upon the lithographer who 
produced them. However, the 
lithographer may stand to lose 
materially by producing labels 
which violate the provisions of 
the Act. There are several ways 
this loss can come about. 

“This is similar to the situa- 
tion which faced lithographers 
selling liquor, wine and _ beer 
labels and related advertising 
materials. The obligation to see 
that such material conforms to 
Federal and State laws has al- 
ways rested with the distiller or 
brewer, but lithographers have 
found that in order to give in- 
telligent, constructive coopera- 
tion in the creation of such ma- 
terial, they have had to be fully 
advised of the various laws and 
regulations which apply. It is 
urged now in connection with 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, as it was in connection with 
the liquor regulations, that li- 
thographers have a clear under- 
standing with their customers 
that responsibility rests with the 
customer to see that the litho- 
graphed material to be produced 
is in strict conformity with the 
law. 

“The Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, as we have pointed 
out, covers ‘labeling’—not just 
‘labels.’ The regulations ex- 
plain that labeling ‘includes all 
written, printed or graphic mat- 
ter accompanying an article at 
any time while such article is in 
interstate commerce or held for 
sale after shipment or delivery in 
interstate commerce.’ This 
broad definition of ‘labeling’ 
includes many products of lithog- 
raphers such as inserts, pam- 
phlets, and even window dis- 
plays or counter cards may be 
considered as coming within the 
definition of ‘labeling’ if it is 
held that they are ‘accompany- 
ing an article at any time while 
such article is in interstate com- 
merce or held for sale after ship- 
ment or delivery in interstate 
commerce.’ 

“ Thus, there will be a question 
as to what is labeling, which is 
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covered by the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, and what is adver- 
tising, which is not covered by 
the Act. It seems more than 
likely that a substantial portion 
of advertising material will in- 
directly be regulated by the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
by reason of the close parallel 
between this Act covering label- 
ing and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which, since the 
Wheeler-Lea amendment, now 
regulates advertising. It is not 
at all improbable that the ad- 
ministration of both these Acts 
will be drawn closer and closer 
together both in methods of ad- 
ministration and in interpreta- 
tion of improper labeling and 
advertising. ” 





Announces Special Course 


The Chicago School of Print- 
ing & Lithography, 610 Federal 
St., has announced a special 
apprenticeship plan for students 
under twenty years of age in its 
lithography school, with low 
tuition and the possibility of 
earning while learning. Complete 
details of the plan are available 
on request. 

The School also provides 
special training for those over 
twenty years of age who desire 
to learn offset lithography, and 
for those already in the industry 
who wish to increase their skill, 
according to Lester A. Reppert, 
director. 


Continues Rare Prints Series 


Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, continues with 
its series of sporting prints in its 
1939 calendar, with the repro- 
duction of a rare lithograph, the 
original of which was drawn on 
stone in 1835 by J. W. Giles. It 
is considered one of the finest 
examples of lithography of that 
period. The subject is Henry 
Oldaker, on his favorite mount 


“Pilot” from the original oil 
painting by Richard Barrett 
Davis. 
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Hurst Not Hunt 


In reporting publication of a 
new book, “Obviously Offset,” 
in these pages last month, the 
author’s name was given as A. E. 
Hunt. That’s wrong. It should 
be A. E. Hurst. Waltwin Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, is the 
publisher. 


a 


Heads Ink & Roller Unit 


Thomas W. Ford, Harrigan 
Roller Co., Baltimore, has been 
elected president of the Ink and 
Roller Division, new unit of the 
Baltimore Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion. T. W. Slaughter, Bingham 
Brothers, was named secretary. 
Mr. Ford was also elected to 
serve on the Baltimore associa- 
tion’s board of directors and 
executive committee. 


Oe 
Modernizes Creative Dept. 


McCormick-Armstrong Co., li- 
thographers and printers, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, has designed new 
quarters for its creative depart- 
ment. W. J. van Wormer, Jr., 


department manager, was given 
a free hand in planning the 
rooms. The furnishings are of 
chrome and leather, in Spanish 
red, lemon yellow and grey blue. 
The floor covering is marble li- 
noleum. The walls and ceilings 
are white enamel. Each artist has 
been provided with an artist’s 
cabinet, an auxiliary light for 
close work and a waste basket. 





Announces New Treasury Form 

The U.S. Treasury Dept., at 
Washington, according to a no- 
tice in The Final Proof, bulletin 
of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Baltimore, has recently an- 
nounced a new form, 1120 A, a 
four-page form, to replace the 
old 6-page form 1120, which can 
be used, with certain exceptions, 
by- small corporations having a 
net income of not more than 
$25,000, provided its total re- 
ceipts are not more than 
$250,000. The Final Proof points 
out that this is a move towards 
simplification which will be wel- 
comed by many in graphic arts 
industries. 


This month's cover shows a view of the newly designed creative depart- 
ment of McCormick-Armstrong Co., Wichita, Kansas. This is another 
view showing the office of the department manager, W. J. van Wormer, 
who was given afree hand in planning the layout and design of the rooms. 
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“HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
and of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 


price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 

Rubber Solution 

Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 

Gum Arabic Selected 
Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 





Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 





National Photographic Carbons 
Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 







PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


1076 W. DIVISION ST. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


111 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 


253-261 RUSSELL ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











A trial will sell 
when the product is 


OKAY 


Therefore we urge every 
lithographer to send for 
samples of ~ 





OKAY Opaque 
for Better Finished Negatives in Shorter Time 
Smooth flowing for the rapid brush sweep . . . dense 
opacity .. . drys quickly . . . non-cracking. 


OKAY Developing Ink 
for Dependable Press Plates in a Flash 


Easily applied to any metal . . . clear, sharp, and acid 
resistant image . . . stands up for long press life . . 
releases easily under high humidity from bare grain. 


Cellulose Opaque (for Masking) 

The Opaque that Really Opaques 
Designed primarily for the production of an opaque film 
on Nitrocellulose and Acetate cellulose masking sheets. 
Lays smooth, will not creep or run . . . one application 
gives film of dense opacity. . . . dries quickly and is non- 
cracking . . . film is easily removed with water . . . no 
preparation on surface of sheet is necessary to get a 
“bite.” 


Wet Process Opaque (03 Base) 


Has extremely smooth film and will not pile up . . . will 
hold tenaciously on glass . . . one application gives film 
of dense opacity . . . perfectly sharp lines may be cut 
without chipping . . . film is easily removed with alcohol 

. will not injure negative . . . will not chip or flake 
under heat . . . can be used in ruling pens. 


All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and 
distributed only by 


F. G. OKIE, INC. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also manufacturers of high-grade 
photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES! 
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Porter Stresses Modernization 


Predicting that the Graphic 
Arts will see more efficient and 





H. A. PortTER 


modern methods “‘of putting ink 
on paper rise to a new high dur- 
ing 1939,” H. A. Porter, vice 
president in charge of sales, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 
Cleveland, volunteered the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the 
business outlook for 1939: 

“Business success tor 1939 is 
not a theoretical conclusion. It 
will come from the elimination of 
inefficient and wasteful practices, 
plus improved facilities to pro- 
duce an improved product. This 
viewpoint is fully understood by 
management. We have learned 
that many newly developed 
methods definitely put business 
on a highly competitive basis. 
Such developments are hard 
taskmasters in forcing business 
into more efficient and modern 
methods. ; 

“Offset Lithography is particu- 
larly amenable to this trend, and 
the Graphic Arts will see this 
modern method of putting ink 
on paper rise to a new high dur- 
ing 1939.” 


ee :OC— 


St. Louis Craftsmen Elect 


Edgar Steinbrugge, Interstate 
Printing Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen at 
the December meeting. He suc- 
ceeds Charles A. Rugger, who 
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has been named assistant secre- 
tary. The other newly-elected 
officers are: 

Henry O. Moser, Woodward & 
Tiernan Printing Co., first vice 
president; Joseph A. Ottersbach, 
Buxton & Skinner Printing & 
Stationery Co., second vice pres- 
ident; and Carl Dyer, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The four members of the board 
of governors, selected from a 
slate of 12 candidates, are Fred 
Francis, Comfort Printing Co.; 
J. E. Holman, Howard Flint Ink 
Co.; John Kowalesky, Von Hoff- 
man Press; and Charles Marik, 
American Folding Paper Box Co. 

The December meeting of the 
club featured a ““Tinfoil Clinic,” 
with William Marik, Schleichert 
Paper Box Co.; Joseph E. Bir- 
singer, St. Louis Sticker Co.; and 
Jack F. Welch, Johnston Tinfoil 
& Metal Co.; directing the dis- 
cussion. 





Worley Adds Ralph Meserve 


John Worley & Co., Roxbury, 
Mass., specialists in the litho- 
graphing of music, have added 
Ralph Meserve, of Boston, to 
the production and sales staff. 
With the addition of Mr. Me- 
serve, the company will extend 
the scope of its business to in- 
clude all forms of commercial 
offset in New England, it was 
announced. 





Thomas J. Dillon Dies 


Thomas J. Dillon, president 
and treasurer of Bailey Press, 
Boston, died December 6 at 
Belmont Hospital in that city, 
after a six months illness. In 
addition to his wife, Ellen L. 
Dillon, he is survived by two 
sons, Thomas J. Dillon, Jr., and 
Frank Dillon. Both sons were 
actively engaged in the business 
with their father and will carry 
on. 

The plant of Bailey Press was 
closed both Friday and Saturday, 
December 9 and 10, out of re- 
spect for the memory of Mr. 
Dillon. 


New Year’s Letter 


‘Beginnings are always inter- 
esting,” said General William 
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GENERAL WILLIAM OTTMAN 


Ottman, president of the Litho- 
graphers National Association in 
a New Year’s letter, ‘‘ because 
then our hopes, our enthusiasm, 
and our faith run high. They are 
usually an inspiration to our 
best effort and a challenge to our 
spirit of adventure. We are on 
the threshold of two important 
‘beginnings’—one the begin- 
ning of a new year, the other the 
beginning of the second _half- 
century of association activity 
in the industry. We hope that 
the New Year will reproduce all 
that was good in the old and will 
hold many opportunities for the 
continued progress and prestige 
of our industry. It has acquired 
an accelerated momentum of co- 
operation which has been of 
value to its members and of bene- 
fit to the industry. Judging from 
our past record, we have reason 
to contemplate with optimism 
the ‘next fifty years’ during 
which our Association will surely 
continue to grow in usefulness 
and service.” 


ei 


Joins Bailey Press 


Harry Bailey, formerly of Bail- 
ey Press, East Braintree, Mass., 
has joined the production staff 
of Bailey Press (no connection), 
Boston, as superintendent of the 
offset division. 
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“ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH” 


AN OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES AMAZING RESULTS 


This Offset Black Ink our chemists have 
perfected has a density that will surprise 
you. It works smoothly on the press; has all 
the coverage you expect; dries quickly, yet 
does not tone down; gives to solids that 
rich, velvety effect your customers like, yet 


AND 


prints type and fine details of halftones as 
clean and sharp as could be desired. Test 
out EQUAPO on the next job for a fussy 
customer. You will then agree that it is the 
finest offset black that has ever been pro- 
duced, with complete opacity, richness of 
tone, yet moderately priced. 


A REAL PEACOCK BLUE that is absolutely Permanent 


to the elements and will withstand heat, alkali, acid and alcohol. 


CORIANGCLE INK and @oLor Go. INC 


(Manufacturers of Fine Litho Printing Inks for All Purposes 
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219 W. FRANKLIN ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Main Office & Factory 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Local Assn. Gives Party 

The New York Photo-Lithog- 
raphers Association invaded 
Greenwich Village for its annual 





Christmas party, held at the 
Village Barn on Dec. 20. A din- 
ner followed by a variety show, 
dancing and games was the order 
of the program. Gifts were dis- 
tributed during the course of the 
evening. Many lithographers had 
their profiles ““done.”” The father 
and son study, shown here of 
Richard Beresford, New York 
district manager, Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Co., and his son, 
W. MeF. Beresford, Gray Photo- 
Offset Corp., was an outstanding 
example. 
——_.-2.->—__—_—_ 


Pauline Compton Dies 


Miss Pauline Compton, 
daughter of Mrs. Irene Compton 
and of the late Paul Compton, 
who before his death had been 
vice-president of Compton & 
Sons Lithographing Co., St. 
Louis, died in Los Angeles re- 
cently. 


ST 


Collaborates on New Displays 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
New York, has collaborated with 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers in the preparation of 
a series of outdoor advertise- 
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ments, the first of which are now 
appearing on 15,000 poster 
panels throughout the country. 
The posters, which bear the 
slogan “Let’s All Work To- 
gether—It’s an Old American 
Custom,’’ are being shown 
through the cooperation of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, who have donated the 
space. The displays constitute 
one of the largest outdoor pro- 
grams since the Liberty Loan 
drives. 
—__~+-._— 


Cites 1938 Litho Business 

The lithographing and print- 
ing business in St. Louis for the 
first 11 months of 1938, although 
suffering a decline in comparison 
with 1937 sales, fared better than 
some other businesses according 
to statistics released by the 
Associated Printers & Lithogra- 
phers of that city. The associa- 
tion cited other industries in the 
state of Missouri which had 
suffered declines ranging from 
12 to 44 per cent, while St. Louis 
lithographers and printers had 
suffered a volume loss of only 
about 7 per cent. 


Hall Heads Army-Navy Council 

Gordon C. Hall, executive vice 
president of the Associated 
Printers & Lithographers, St. 
Louis, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Army-Navy Council 
of St. Louis, an organization 
representing the various naval 
and military units of the city. 

Mr. Hall, who was a naval 
commander during the World 
War, and now holds that rank in 
the Naval Reserve, has been 
recuperating from a throat ail- 
ment which has interfered with 
the use of his voice for some 
weeks. He is now in much im- 
proved health. 


— pe 


To Sponsor Litho Show 


The Philadelphia Litho Club 
is sponsoring a Litho Show, to 
be held at the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, for one week 
next month. The show will open 
with a dinner and talks by prom- 
inent speakers, as yet unan- 
nounced. The displays, contrib- 
uted by Philadelphia lithogra- 
phers, will become a permanent 
exhibit at the Franklin Institute. 
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lithographic purpose 
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GLOSS INKS 


Grady & Neary Ink Company 
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PROFITS FOR YOU 
IN B AND W 


MR. LITHOGRAPHER 
There is plenty of prone in ng black and 
hite Lithography, you are properly set up 7“ 
the right equipment and sales plan. 





VARI-TYPER PROGRESS 


Vari-fyper Composing Machines are operating in 
thousands of Photo ‘OF set plants, pegeec sng a 
satisfactory profit and ont ively satisf aeseey to 
the customers of these plants. Many plants think 
only of color as profit. 


QUALITY B AND W 


While it is true that color work is very prof it- 
able, nevertheless, plants need the ordinary daily 
run of dla ind white office forms, pamphlets, 

house organs cal printing of like nature to Carry 
the overhead and the salesman while he is after the 
color job. It is the perfect entree for regular 
calls on customers who want to save money on their 
ordinary office printing. 


SALESMEN’ S OPPORTUNITY 


Your salesmen can support themselves on this : ype 
of work and, when the color work comes along, they 
are on the job to get it. They are not only making 
a profit on the regular black and white, but they 
are forced to make regular visits on concerns which 
only occasionally have the larger, more profitable 


job. 


SUPERIOR B AND W PERSONALITY 


The Vari-lyper Composing Machine gives a Superior 
personality to this regular run o k and white 
printing, because of the various Bh ae wim and sizes 
of print faces available. 


COMPOSITION FLEXIBILITY INCREASED 
We are now producing families of certain print 
faces for Vari-Iyper, such as our President face, 
wherein you utilize four distinct horizontal spac- 
in for the various point sizes, ranging Foon 
6-10 point. 


AUTOMATIC JUSTIFICATION 


The commercial offset model Vari-Tyter is now 
equipped with automatic justification that writes 
finished justified copy in columns 1.9 to 7.4 
inches wide. This work is finished and ready for 
the camera three times as fast as any ordinary 
Cyping machine in existence. It is absolutely 
uni:iorm in impression. 


JUST LOOK - SEE 
Why not investigate the latest Vari-Tlyber Composing 
Machine with automatic just if ication? See the 
possibilities, provided your salesmen are properly 
equipped to get this business. We will aid you in 
every way we can in building up your Lithographic 
printing volume 


Yomhosea on Vari- her using 
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RALPH C. COXHEAD 
CORPORATION 


17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Federal Completes Record Job 


Federal Lithograph Co., De- 
troit, recently turned out a 4- 
page magazine insert for a na- 
tional publication featuring a 
special ““Motor Show” issue in 
what was considered record time. 
The job, four colors on two sides 
and three colors on the other 
two, trimmed to bleed, was 
received in the pressroom on four 
plates, two of which arrived at 
8 o'clock in the morning and two 
at 10 o’clock. The run was made 
on two-color presses and deliv- 
ered for shipment at 7 o’clock on 
the evening of the following day. 

Federal Lithograph reports 
that last-minute runs under pres- 
sure for the annual automobile 
show occur every year, this type 
of work being an important fac- 
tor in the lithographic jobs 
handled in that city. 


ee - 


Issues Hockey Challenge 


The Spaulding-Moss Athletic 
Association Hockey Team, spon- 
sored by Spaulding-Moss Co., 
Boston, has issued a challenge to 
play any team anywhere, which 
is composed of members of the 
lithographic industry. 

The challenge, according to 
observers who have seen the 
Spaulding-Moss aggregation in 
action this season, is not so for- 
midable as it sounds. They point 
out that while the outfit rolled 
up an enviable record in the 
Boston Commercial League last 
season by winning twelve games, 
tying one and losing none, this 
season their playing has cer- 
tainly not been of the caliber to 
give the team the right to sup- 
pose it can go about recklessly 
flinging challenges and not have 
its ears pinned back. So far, four 
games have been played, the last 
two of which were lost and the 
first two won by only narrow 
margins. 

Those in the know attribute 
the poor showing to lack of ac- 
tivity on the part of the team’s 
“advisor,” “Uncle” Larry 
Greenough. Since he has prom- 
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ised to turn over a new leaf with 
the new year, they are speculat- 
ing on whether or not the early 
season reverses can be overcome. 
Right now, they say, a reason- 
ably fast collection of lithog- 
raphers could take them over 
fairly easily. The team’s captain, 
Bob Anderson, has asked that 
anyone who wishes to take up 
the challenge can get in touch 
with him at 42 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 


ee 


Ink Mixture for Storing 

Paper & Print, British publi- 
cation, suggests the following ink 
mixture for use for rolling up 
work on zine plates that may 
have to be put away for an ex- 
tended length of time: Sperma- 
ceti, 10 parts; Burgundy pitch, 
6 parts; olive oil, 8 parts; white 
wax, 2 parts; venice turps, 2 
parts; black litho ink, 2 parts; 
sperm oil, 1 part. The mixture 
was offered in reply to an in- 
quirer who said that when it 
came time to wash out a job on 
a zine plate that had _ been 
stored away for some time, the 
ink has so hardened that turps 
would not dissolve it. 


Curt Teich & Co., Chicago, have just 
produced a set of brilliantly colored 
New York World's Fair post 

cards of which the ones shown on 
are samples. The cards were 
lithographed by the company’s 
C. T. Art-Colortone process 





Announces New Members 


Young Lithographers Associa- 
tion, New York, announces the 
addition of the following new 
members: S. S. Levin, Con- 
solidated Lithographing Corp.; 
E. Dawson, National Can Co.; 
W. P. Heilman, S. D. Warren 
Co.; H. Babcock, Harris Press: 
V. Dunn, Consolidated Lithe- 
graphing Corp.; W. N. Martin, 
U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co.; 
E. Radon, Polygraphic Co., of 
America, Inc.; and J. Ruchman, 
F. G. Adams Co. 

The Young Lithographers met 
at the Advertising Club, New 
York, on Jan. 12 to hear Kent 
Rhodes, of Fortune, Edward 
Schultz, of Standard Brands and 
George Dernley, of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., tell why they 
bought gravure, letterpress and 
lithography. 

os — 


Goes South for Holidays 


Robert O. Wagner, Jr., Fed- 
eral Lithograph Co., Detroit, 
motored to Florida on December 
23 to spend the holidays. Federal 
Lithograph, he reports, is now 
operating almost to capacity. 


Lithographic activity in general 
in Detroit for December was 
greater than in 1937 for the first 
time in 1938. 
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Siebold Distributes Bonus 


J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., 
New York lithographic ink man- 
ufacturers, distributed a Christ- 
mas bonus amounting to one 
week’s salary to their employees 
last month. George B. Siebold, 
Jr., is president and treasurer of 
the company. 


eee 


Writes on Export Trade 

William Recht, general mana- 
ger, export division, General 
Printing Ink Corp., New York, 
is the author of an article ap- 
pearing in the December, 1938, 
issue of The Advertiser, on “Our 
Trade with Latin America.” The 
article points out how U. S. 
manufacturers can capitalize on 
the natural export advantages 
offered by South American coun- 
tries, and offers specific sugges- 
tions. 


~-<-s 


Buys Glass Company 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., has purchased Hart 
Glass Mfg. Co., of Dunkirk, Ind. 
The Indiana company manu- 
factures glass containers and 
employs 500 persons. Its factory 
will continue to be operated by 
the present management, and 
will become an important unit, 
it is announced, in Armstrong’s 
glass and closure division. 


-><-s 


Addresses Display Group 


Jacob H. Steinberg, legal ad- 
visor of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, recently 
addressed the student body of 
the Broadway School of Display 
Arts, New York, of which he is 
a faculty member, on “Legal 
Problems in the Field of Dis- 
play.” 

Mr. Steinberg especially em- 
phasized the importance of the 
Display Code of Ethics in his 
talk. New York, he said, both 
city and state, had enacted cer- 
tain laws governing the use of 
display, infringement of which 
made advertisers liable to severe 
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prosecution. He said display men 
must learn to distinguish be- 
tween legal and illegal advertis- 
ing. 

The International Association 
of Display Men will hold its next 
annual exhibit at the Hotel Astor 
in June. 


>> 


Patent for Cleaning Plates 


A patent for cleaning litho- 
graphic plates was recently is- 
sued in Washington, which called 
for a solution containing phos- 
phoric acid, butyl alcohol and 
sulphonated lorol. After cleaning, 
the zine plates should be im- 
mersed in a special hydrolyzable 
acid phosphate solution for about 
30 minutes and then rinsed, 
according to the inventor. 


—— + 3eoe 


Publish “‘ Effective Marketing” 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, has just published “Effec- 
tive Marketing,” by L. Rone 
Walter, in which problems of 
advertising, sales promotions and 
distribution are discussed, and 
practical questions are offered 
for solution of stated problems 
of marketing. Seven basic prin- 
ciples of marketing are listed, 
which it is asserted allow a busi- 
ness to be “big” despite its size. 
The book is priced at $3.00. 


->—<-—S> 
Walnut Press Moves 
Walnut Press, formerly at 


3012 Germantown Ave., Phila- 
delphia, has moved to 222 North 
13th St. The firm has installed a 
17 x 22 Webendorfer offset press, 
and a complete Wesel camera 
outfit. 
—_—__~+<+- 

World’s Fair Licensee List 

The New York World’s Fair, 
Inc., is distributing copies of its 
licensed merchandise catalogue, 
containing a list of manufactur- 
ers and products which have 
been granted licenses by the 
Fair. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to the Merchandising 
Dept.. World’s Fair, New York. 


Form Young Executives Group 

Young executives engaged in 
the graphic arts in Baltimore 
have organized the Young Exec- 
utives of the Graphic Arts, an 
affiliate of the national associa- 
tion by that name. Twelve 
charter members formed the 
new group. Donald Reeve, Lord 
Baltimore Press, was elected 
president; Richard Sheridan, 
Schneidereith & Sons, vice presi- 
dent; Stanley Cahn, The Adpress, 
secretary; and W. S. Roe, B. F. 
Bond Paper Co., treasurer. 

In addition to promoting the 
interests of young executives, 
research, educational work and 
special problem analysis will be 
among the functions of the or- 
ganization. The organization will 
not campaign for membership, 
it was announced. Those inter- 
ested in becoming members are 
requested to submit written ap- 
plications to the executive com- 
mittee. Dues are $3 a vear. 

-><-s 


Photo Dealers Convention 


The sixth annual convention 
of the National Photographic 
Dealers Association will be held 
April 24-27, 1939, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. An exhibit of 
photographic apparatus, mate- 
rials and supplies by manufac- 
turers, distributors, wholesalers, 
and retail dealers will be a fea- 
ture of the convention. Inquiries 
may be addressed to H. O. Bod- 
ine, executive secretary, at the 
Hotel Astor. 


i el el 

On Membership Committee 

Francis Gonda, Einson-Free- 
man Co., and James Werblow, 
Polygraphic Co. of America, are 
members of a committee assist- 
ing the New York Advertising 
Club in its current membership 
drive. 


> —- 





Install Webendorfers 

Atell & Jones, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, have just completed instal- 
lation of two additional 17 x 22 
Webendorfer offset presses. 
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For the new year, as in the 


many that have passed, it 
will be our privilege to main- 
tain those exacting stand- 
ards of certified quality 
long associated with P & J. 


P x J chemicals hold trade and win 
satisfaction on quality. When you know 
the quality is the best and that shipments 
will be received promptly, it saves you 
a lot of worries. 


That is the kind of service we are pre- 
pared to render you. 
any of the following products will con- 
vince you: 


P & | COLLODIONS for better wet 
plates. 


HYDROQUINONE for better dry plates. 


EGG ALBUMEN for better coating for all 
plates. 


We carry a full line of quality photo- 
lithographic chemicals. Write for 


samples. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


622 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Over 70 years experience in 
Supplying Quality Chemicals 
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Serves on Exhibit Committee 


H. A. Speckman, McCandlish 
Lithograph Corp., Philadelphia, 
was a member of the committee 
in charge of the “Philadelphia 
Artists in Advertising”’ exhibi- 
tion, held at the Poor Richard 
Club the week of December 5. 
The purpose of the show was to 
present to buyers of advertising 
evidence of the talent of Phila- 
delphia artists. 





Issues Direct Color Folder 


Jeffrey White Studio, Inc., 
Detroit, is distributing a four- 
color folder produced by offset 
by National Lithograph Co., 
also of Detroit, entitled ““How 
Direct Color Helps to Sell Print- 
ing.” It illustrates the results 
obtained by making printing 
plates direct from the original 
subject by the White Studio’s 
**Fotocolor”’ process. 

- o_o’ 
Offers Course for Suppliers 

The Chicago School of Print- 
ing and Lithography is offering 
a 12-weeks’ course to printing 
ink, paper and other supply 
salesmen in advanced presswork 
and makeready. The purpose of 
the course is to enable salesmen 
to serve customers with a better 
understanding of their problems. 
John G. Henderson is the in- 
structor in charge. The Chicago 
school is located at 610 Federal 
St. 


a 


A. N. A. Conference in May 

The Association of National 
Advertisers has announced that 
it will hold its annual Spring 
Conference at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., May 
10 to May 12. 

The association will discuss 
problems of interest to buyers of 
advertising on May 10th and 
11th, and will be guests of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies at its annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on May 12, according 
to Allan T. Preyer, chairman of 
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the board of the association, and 
vice president of Vick Chemical 
Co. 

At the same time announce- 
ment was made that the annual 
meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers would be 
held at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., Sept. 13-16. 





Issue New Price List 

Publishers Book Reproduc- 
tion Co., New York, specialists 
in book reproduction by lithog- 
raphy, is distributing a circular 
letter announcing the develop- 
ment of an improved method for 
producing books by offset. Sam- 
ples and a price schedule accom- 
pany the letter. 


oo 


Gair Appoints Greenway 


E. Victor Donaldson, presi- 
dent, Robert Gair Co., New 
York, recently announced the 
appointment of Norman F. 
Greenway to the newly created 
office of general manager. Mr. 
Greenway was formerly resident 
manager of the Piermont plant, 
the company’s largest folding 
carton factory. 
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Shapiro Adds Parsons Ledger 


Shapiro Paper Corp., New 
York, announces that it has 
added “Parsons Scotch Linen 
Ledger” to its line of ledger 
papers. Manufactured by Par- 
sons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
the new line is available in white, 
buff and blue in a variety of 
sizes. Sample books will be sent 
on request. 





Book on Letterhead Design 
Fredericks Co., New York, has 
recently published “Letterhead 
Design and Manufacture,” by 
Frederick Scheff, a new book 
covering such phases of the 
letterhead design subject as li- 
thography, paper and engraving. 
The book is illustrated with 
many examples of well-designed 
letterheads. Priced at $10. 


New Label Adhesive 

Paisley Products, Inc., Chica- 
go, has announced a new adhe- 
sive which is reported to adhere 
dependably to practically any 
type of surface under different 
conditions of temperature, at- 
mosphere or climate. Among the 
surfaces for which tests have 
shown it to be suitable are plain, 
lithographed, or lacquered metal. 


—~>—-—> 


Leaves for South 
W. N. Winfield, president of 
National Lithograph Co., De- 
troit, accompanied by Mrs. Win- 
field, recently motored to his 
winter residence at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Mr. Winfield, who 
expects to remain in Florida 
until next May, is quite a fisher- 
man and will spend most of his 
time in the next few months, so 
he says, pulling in sea bass and 
kingfish. 
+. — 
Rapid Copy Price Lists 
Rapid Copy Service Co., Chi- 
cago, has issued new price lists 
on straight line-reproductions on 
20-pound sulphite bond or 70- 
pound offset stock. The prices 
apply on black-and-white copy, 
furnished by the customer, and 
include paper stock and a nom- 
inal charge for negative retouch- 
ing and opaquing. 
Sane 
Phila. Litho Club Party 
The Litho Club of Philadel- 
phia held its annual Christmas 
party at the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, on Dec. 19. Follow- 
ing a talk by Rev. Milton C. 
Westphal, a floor show was given 
at which prizes and gifts were 
distributed. 


Se 
Form Weber Offset 

Weber Offset Printing Co., 
2208 Sycamore St., Terre Haute, 
Ind., is the name of a new con- 
cern formed recently. Ralph W. 
Weber, Ben Jenkins and Mark 
E. Nebeker are the owners and 
operators. 
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SINCLAIR & CARROLL INKS 
MAKE FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Throughout the country in hundreds of pressrooms Sinclair & Carroll inks are being 
chosen for their all around dependability and good color strength. These inks are 
supervised in their formulation and manufacture by men whose first consideration is 
the well being of this business. The uniformity of these inks is safeguarded for you. 
The Sinclair & Carroll label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed 
and lithographed results. We will welcome the opportunities you afford us to serve 
you constructively on your requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO.,, Inc. 


PRINTING INKS LITHO 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior Street, Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 7296 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natches Street, Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: 345 Battery Street, Tel. Garfield 5834 
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ALLAN B. CROKE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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New Equipment and Bulletins © 





Goerz Announces New Lens 


C. P. Goerz American Optical 
Co., New York, has just an- 
nounced two new sizes for its 
Apochromat f 9 lens. The new 
sizes were brought out, the an- 
nouncement read, in order to 
supply the need for a_ highly- 
corrected lens of relative short 
focal length to make 35 mm. 
Kodachrome blowups. 

The new short focus Artars of 
4 inch and 6 inch focal length 
have proven satisfactory, it was 
said, in making direct blowups 
to 8 x 10 inches and larger from 
35 mm. Kodachrome. The lenses 
are available in iris diaphragm 
barrel or in combination iris dia- 
phragm and filter slot mounting 
for insertion of the usual gelatine 
filters. Special metal holders to 
facilitate handling of the gelatine 
filters are also available. 


New Gloss Ink 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co., Chi- 


cago, has announced a new gloss 
ink for- offset-lithography with 
the trade name “Smico.” A 
folder has been issued showing 
the new ink in a range of colors 
and in various applications, as 
duo-tones, single- and four-color 
half-tones, and with screens and 
reverse type. The folder states 
that the ink is made in all 
standard colors and samples can 
be matched. Copies available on 
request. 


Rutherford Humidifier 


Rutherford Machinery Co., 
division of General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, has just dis- 
tributed a folder describing 
Rutherford ““Steamaire” humidi- 
fying equipment. The literature 
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states that “‘Steamaire”’ enables 
a minimum of 55 per cent rela- 


tive humidity to be maintained 








in the pressroom at all times, 
thus reducing trouble caused by 
paper stretching, shrinking, curl- 
ing and wrinkling. No insulation 
of rooms, no ducts, no fans or 
blowers are required, according 
to the manufacturers. Copies 
available on request. 
ee a 


New Cramer Book 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. 
Louis, has just published a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of 
“Process Photography and Plate 
Making,” by J. S. Mertle. This 
175-page book is an invaluable 
reference work for anyone en- 
gaged in the photo-mechanical 
side of the graphic arts. It is not 
an academic book. The manu- 
facture of dry plates and the 
procedure followed by the proc- 
ess photographer is discussed in 
a non-technical, practical man- 
ner, minus advanced theory and 
intricate mathematical or chem- 


ical formulas, so that the lay- 
man can get a good sure grasp of 
the subject. 

Fundamental practices of the 
photographer with regard to 
exposure, aperture of the lens, 
and illumination of the copy are 
presented, not as a re-hash of old 
data on the subject, but in the 
light of fresh experience. Half- 
tone photography is taken up in 
considerable detail. Screen dis- 
tance, half-tone stops, flashing, 
and optical factors are discussed 
from the standpoint of the latest 
generally accepted principles. Of 
particular interest is a chapter 
giving the first published descrip- 
tion of the researches of Arthur 
Fruwirth on the various diffrac- 
tional phenomena in_half-tone 
photography. 

A good third of the book deals 
with color photography, in which 
the three-color and _ four-color 
processes are explained. Color 
filters and their factors, the lens, 
the camera, illuminants, the 
plates, and the procedure fol- 
lowed are treated in detail. Of 
especial interest in this section 
is the chapter on color reproduc- 
tion of screen-plate images, giv- 
ing the principles and history of 
screen plates, and naming the 
several types now in use, along 
with the properties of each. 

The role of the dry plate in 
lithographic work, dot etching, 
together with formulas for stock 
etching solution are subjects to 
which the author devotes sep- 
arate chapters. Brief descrip- 
tions of the production of inked 
albumen images on grained metal 
plates and of the production of 
deep etch plates are given. The 
book is priced at $1.00. 


a 


Folder Produced by ‘‘Aquatone”’ 


Edward Stern Co., Philadel- 
phia, is reproducing by “‘Aqua- 
tone” The P. R. T. Traveler, an 
illustrated folder placed in all 
Philadelphia street cars for use 
by passengers. The folder is a 
combination amusement and car 
route guide. 
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SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAMSON Wulcanized Oil) and LITHO-PRINT 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


ORDER THROUGH THE FACTORIES BELOW: 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, SALT LAKE CITY 











RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44 ELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 
to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 
Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 
ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 
enemies ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Reliabili ty Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


The Pioneer 


of America 


Plus Service! 


A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 






RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3- 4531 
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New Underwood Model 


Underwood Elliot Fisher Co., 
New York, is distributing litera- 
ture describing the new “Under- 





wood Standard ‘Typewriter’ 
equipped with the automatic 
right margin justifying device, 
for use in the preparation of orig- 
inal copy for photo-offset. The 
justifying device is said to even 
each line and right margin by ex- 
panding or condensing a line at 
will. The literature states that the 
justifying device does not limit 
the machine to one kind of work, 
but that it can be used for regu- 
lar office work also. It is avail- 
able in 11”, 14” and 20” carri- 
ages with 15 styles of type. 


——_—— — 


New Book on Photo Chemicals 
American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, .has just 
published “‘Photographic Chem- 
icals and Solutions,” by Crab- 
tree and Matthews, a 368-page, 
illustrated-volume outlining the 
fundamental principles of solu- 
tion preparation. Whether photo- 
mechanical workers use chemi- 
‘als for photographic work sup- 
plied as individual chemicals or 
as mixtures of dry powders or 
solutions requiring only the addi- 
tion of water to prepare them 
for use, the authors of this book 
feel that a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of solu- 
tion preparation and use is im- 
portant, and it is their purpose 
to supply such information. 
The table of contents includes 
chapters on Terminology and 
Arrangement of Formulas, Pho- 
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tographic Arithmetic and For- 
mula Conversions, Apparatus 
and Methods of Use, Construc- 
tion Materials for Photographic 
Apparatus, Temperature Meas- 
urement and Control, Water 
Supply and Its Effect on Photo- 
graphic Operations, T hnique 
of Mixing and Using Photo- 
graphic Solutions, Handling So- 
lutions at High Temperatures, 
Storage and Transportation of 
Chemicals and Solutions, Clean- 
ing Photographic Processing Ap- 
paratus and Removal of Stains 
from the Hands and Clothing, 
and an appendix which contains 
information about solubilities of 
photographic chemicals, an index 
of formulas according to purpose, 
and a mass of other valuable 
reference material. 
The book is priced at $4.00. 
— —- > 


Carbide & Chemicals Folder 


Carbide and Chemicals Corp., 
New York, has just issued a new 
four-page folder with the title, 
“Octyl Alcohol,” which sum- 
marizes the use of octyl alcohol 
as an anti-foaming agent in a 
number of applications, includ- 
ing its use in photographic de- 
veloping solutions. It reduces the 
number of air bubbles and beats 
down foam in photographic-film 
developing solutions, according 
to the folder. Copies available on 
request. 

scene 
Gilbert Paper Magazine 


Gilbert. Paper Co., Menasha, 
Wis., has begun publication of 
The Gilcrafter, a monthly house 
magazine, designed “to bring a 
variety of articles on paper uses, 
paper samples, manufacturing 
processes and other material of 
interest to those who purchase 
and use paper.” “Letterheads of 
the Month” will be a regular 
feature of the magazine, showing 
outstanding examples of good 
letterheads. The first issue con- 
tains an illustration of a letter- 
head lithographed by Isler- 
Tompsett Lithographing Co., St. 
Louis, for Reynolds Preserving 


Co. 


New Colorimeter 


Luxtrol Co., New York, has 
announced a new photoelectric 
colorimeter for use in laboratory 





or production control work. The 
manufacturer states that its most 
obvious use is in the determina- 
tion of uniformity of color of a 
product, but that it serves equal- 
ly well in the carrying out of 
colorimetric chemical analyses 
where intensity of color is an 
index of some other quality. 

The instrument employs two 
photoelectric cells in a balanced 
circuit, which are said to elimi- 
nate the effects of fluctuations in 
line voltage. A single light source 
provides the illumination for 
both cells, so that the instrument 
remains in balance regardless of 
illumination intensity. When the 
sample to be tested is inserted, 
it reduces the intensity of illumi- 
nation on one of the cells, and 
disturbs the balance, which is 
restored by turning a calibrated 
dial. This dial indicates the per 
cent transmission of the sample 
in terms of the standard. 

—_-oo— a 


New Lockwood Paper Directory 

A new edition of *‘ Lockwood's 
Directory of the Paper and Al- 
lied Trades” has just been pub- 
lished by Lockwood ‘Trade Jour- 
nal Co., New York. The book 
contains a description of all the 
paper, ground wood pulp and 
chemical fiber mills of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Mexi- 
co; a geographically arranged 
list of wholesale paper houses; 
and a list of manufacturing con- 
cerns. Priced at $7.50. 
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New 24-sheet poster produced by Continental Lithograph 


Corporation, Cleveland, for 


“Varityper” Literature 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., New 
York, is distributing literature 
describing its photo-offset com- 
posing machine, the “Varityper,” 
the newest feature of which is an 
automatic justifier which “‘justi- 
fies’ all four horizontal character 
spacings on the keyboard. The 
justification ranges in column 
widths from 2'% inches up. 

The machine, according to the 
literature, employs changeable 
typefaces which include Roman, 
Print, Gothic, Italic, Tariff, 
Mathematical, Foreign and 
others, ranging from 6 to 14 
point. The four horizontal spac- 
ings provide for 10, 12, 14, or 16 
characters to the inch, and five 
vertical spacings from 3 to 9 lines 
to the inch. Electric impression 
control is said to insure constant 
and uniform impressions. The 
manufacturer that any 
intelligent stenographer can be 
taught to the “Vari- 
typer.”” Literature available on 


claims 
operate 


request. 


-<-s> 
Callahan Nosey for News 


Justin J. Callahan, Bailey 
Press, Boston, news contributor 
for Tue Puoro-LitnhoGRAPHER 
in Boston and surrounding area, 
advises that he is looking for 
more news of the hockey-playing 
activities of lithographers in New 
England, as well as other news- 
worthy happenings. His new ad- 
dress is 231 Park Drive, Boston. 

Mr. Callahan says that he is 
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the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


not only hungry for news, but 
aching for subjects on which to 
train his highly efficient minia- 
ture camera. Those who attend- 
ed the N. A. P. L. convention at 
Washington last October will 
recall Mr. Callahan as the gent 
who snapped some of the best 
unposed shots taken, of which 
the one of Paul Heideke being 
presented with a gold watch by 
Merle Schaff was a good ex- 
ample. 
-><-s 


New ATF Bindery Catalog 


American Type Founders, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has recently 
issued a 24-page catalog covering 
its complete line of bindery ma- 
chinery and supplies. The cata- 
log illustrates and describes such 
bindery equipment as stitchers, 
cutters, paper drills, automatic 
perforating machines, 
tables, punches and 
shears. Copies available on re- 


presses, 


cabinets, 


quest. 
———-— > 


Monotype-Huebner Folder 





Lanston Monotype Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, has just issued 
a folder illustrating and describ- 
ing the ‘“Monotype-Huebner 
Overhead Suspension Color-Pre- 
cision Motor-Focusing Camera.” 
In addition to listing the special 
features which are characteristic 
of the camera, the various special 
attachments which are available 
for use with it are briefly de- 
scribed. Copies available on re- 
quest. 


Plans School Annual Business 

Blackwell-Cole Printing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will devote 
considerable time in 1939 to the 
production of school annuals by 
the photo-offset process, accord- 
ing to L. W. Blackwell, president 
of the firm. 

“By the use of the lithograph- 
ing process,” said Mr. Blackwell, 
“the cost of these books can be 
reduced by 50 per cent or more, 
thus eliminating the prohibitive 
cost feature of producing school 
annuals. Up to the present time 
it has been almost out of the 
question for many schools to 
have an annual due to the 
tremendous costs of picture cuts. 
The use of the camera and photo- 
plates for printing by lithography 
eliminates the excessive cost of 
cuts and the price of producing 
an annual is now within the 
reach of any school. 

-><-sS 


Triangle Names R. F. August 


Triangle Ink & Color Co., 
Brooklyn, announces the ap- 
pointment of Robert F. August 
to its sales staff. Mr. August is 
the son of Frederick G. August, 
vice president and treasurer of 
the company. He has previously 
been in the manufacturing divi- 
sion of the company. 


Official New York World's Fair 
poster. produced by Grinnell 
Lithograph Co., New York 
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New “Girl-and-Dog”’ Poster 


Schmidt Lithograph Co., San 
Francisco, has just completed a 
new 24-sheet poster for White 
King Soap Co., of Los Angeles, 
in the girl-and-dog series which 
has been the subject for much 
favorable comment since it was 
begun a few years ago. 

The new poster, which has 
been placed on billboards in all 
cities and towns on the Pacific 
Coast, was reproduced by the 
Schmidt Direct Projection Meth- 
od, by which any type of poster 
art work is reproduced by photo- 
mechanical means. 

ses 


Rawlings Forms Own Firm 


Thomas D. Rawlings, form- 
erly Cleveland branch manager 
of Bridgeport Engravers Supply 
Co., has formed the firm of 
Thomas D. Rawlings Co., at 
1468 W. 9th St., Cleveland, 
specializing in photo-lithographic 
supplies. 

-><es 
New Issue of “Pocket Pal” 

International Paper Co., New 
York, has just published the 
second edition of The Pocket Pal, 
a summary of helpful informa- 
tion for graphic arts production 
people. New material has been 
added and the subjects ex- 


Official San Francisco World's 
Fair poster, produced by Schmidt 
Lithograph Co., San Francisco 
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“WHITE KING 


washes everything 


easier than ever™ 









New 24-sheet poster produced by Schmidt Lithograph 
Co., San Francisco, for White King Soap Co. 


panded. The booklet also pro- 
vides a practical demonstration 
of the qualities and range of 
International papers. Copies may 
be obtained by writing Sales 
Promotion Division, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York. The price is 25c. 
-<-s 


Arnold K. Hansen Dies 


Arnold K. Hansen, 38, me- 
chanical superintendent of the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
of the Commerce Dept., at 
Washington, died last month of 
pneumonia. He had been with 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
since 1934. Mr. Hansen was well 
known in the lithographic indus- 
try. He was an amateur photog- 
rapher of considerable ability, 
many of his pictures having been 
purchased for advertising and 
exhibition widow 
and one daughter survive. 
New Lighting Unit 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Cleveland, has 
announced a new principle for 
attaching industrial reflectors 
called “Locklite,” which is said 
to speed installation, reduce 
maintenance, and provide in- 
creased safety with interchange- 
ability of reflector units. With 
the new device it is impossible to 
light a lamp until the reflector is 
properly locked in place, it is 
claimed. The unit consists of two 
parts, a hood and a receptacle 
the reflector with 


purposes. A 


into which 


lampholder fits. When the lugs 
on the neck of the reflector lock 
into the slots of the hood, elec- 
trical connection is made. This 
is accomplished by giving the 
reflector a clockwise turn of 60°. 


->e-s 


New Container Material 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has announced the devel- 
opment of a new plastics product 
called ““Vue-Pak,” which is said 
to be particularly suitable for 
rigid and semi-rigid merchandise 
packages and containers. It is 
available in any desired color in 
addition to clear transparent. 


-><e-s 


Paasche Separators 

Paasche Airbrush Co., Chica- 
go, has just issued a_ bulletin 
describing its “Type WOD Sep- 
arators” for use with Lanston 
Monotype casting and keyboard 
machines. The separators are de- 
signed to keep the airlines of air 
operated or air controlled ma- 
chinery free of dirt and foreign 
matter. The bulletin lists latest 
prices for the units. Literature 
available on request. 


-><-s 


Lithographs Class Paper 

Copy & Contact, attractive 
t-page publication of the 1938 
39 class in advertising and selling 
sponsored by the Advertising 
Club of New York, was litho- 
graphed by National 
Co., New York. 
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MORE BRILLIANCE --- LONGER LIFE 
from ALBUMEN PLATES treated with DUREX 


AN IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT — 6 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1—Longer life on the press—up to 50% or more increase in 
impressions, 

2—Real protection for plates against hard use on the press— 
halftone plates as well as line can be filled up solid with 
ink and then quickly sponged out again without damage. 

3—Brilliance and snap for finished work—because plates treat- 





ed with DUREX can be run with less water, the brilliance of 
letterpress can be approached. 


4—Easy application—just rub onto the plate and rub dry. 
5—Low cost—only 15c per 17x22 press plate (Gallon quantity) 


6—No expensive preparation to make—convincing yourself on 
DUREX costs only one dollar (see below). 





i SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER— 





square inches of plate surface for only 


Enough DUREX for treating 3000 $1 00 F 
postpaid 








ORDER NOW! 
CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


300 Brandeis Theatre Bidg. 


Omaha, Nebraska 





Classified 
Advertising . . 


=x kk x industry. 





Brings excellent results at a minimum cost. Rates are only 10c per 
word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Whether you have some surplus equipment or 
material for sale, have a position open or are looking for a new 
connection, etc., use space in the Classified Section of the Photo- 
Lithographer. It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 




















Levy “C” Precision Semi-Metal Camera, Dark Room Type 


For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 


| VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LEVY? — HALFTONE SCREENS 
LENSES LAMPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


Makers of Precision Production Cameras for 35 Years 
WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“‘What’s in a Name?” 


Looking over the wide assort- 
ment of names used to describe 
the process variously known as 
the lithographic, offset, offset- 
lithographic, photo-lithographic, 
photo-offset, collotype, plano- 
graphic, etc., the Educational 
Dept. of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, New York, 
asked itself that question last 
month, and then fashioned the 
following answer, which we 
quote: 


As is well known, of course, the titho- 
graphic process originally involved the use of 
a certain form of Bavarian limestone without 
which it might not have developed as a 
separate graphic arts process. “ Lithography,” 
therefore, is a coined word, originated sub- 
sequent to the discovery which led to the 
development of the process: its two parts 
were taken from the Greek—“‘litho”’ mean- 
ing stone; and “graph”? meaning to write: 
“*to write from stone,” or, “to print from 
stone.’ This is the etymological base of the 
word “lithography.” 

Purists will argue that the term “‘lithog- 
raphy”’ is not an accurately descriptive term 
for the modern lithographic process, since 
lithographing from stone on flat bed presses 
has been almost entirely superseded (except 
for certain specialties), by lithographing 
from metal plates on direct and offset rotary 
presses. They argue that “planography”’ is 
a better term, inasmuch as the lithographic 
process is, essentially, a “‘mono-plane”’ proc- 
ess—as opposed to the elevated feature of 
relief printing, and the etched or engraved 
feature of intaglio or gravure. 

In the course of the many years since the 
discovery of the lithographic process, how 
ever, goodwill, recognition value and custom- 
er familiarity built up in connection with 
the use of the term “lithography,” have 
brought to this term a generic meaning—a 
general coverage. Therefore, today it is 
quite properly used to describe all phases of 
the so-called ‘“‘mono-plane”’ process: i.e. 
offset, offset-lithography, photo-lithography 
which merely refers to the application of the 
camera to the lithographic process), photo- 
offset, collotype, etc. 


The many technical and mechanical de- 
velopments which have greatly increased the 
versatility and economy of the basic process, 
and the introduction and promotion of many 
trade names representing special techniques 
developed by individual lithographers, should 
not be allowed to hide this basic fact—that 
the term “lithography” can be quite properly 
used to describe all phases of the so-called 
‘*mono-plane™ process. Any element of 
mystery which may at some time in the past 
have enshrouded the lithographic process, 
has long since been cast aside. As a reproduc- 
tion process, it retains its preeminent posi- 
tion where facsimile color reproduction is 
required; likewise, as a production process 
for the creation of outstanding graphic arts 
materials its economy and unusual adapta- 
bility are widely recognized. 


While on the subject of terminology, it 
might also be pointed out that the products 
of all three basic processes—Lithography, 
Relief, and Intaglio—can be accurately des- 
ignated as printed matter. The term “ print- 
ed matter” has been authoritatively defined 
(name of authority on request) as meaning 

. the finished products of printing, and 
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the products of any and all partial processes 
and services used in printing.’’ However, 
because the “Relief” printing process has 
long antedated the other two processes in 
the commercial field, it has become custom- 
ary to interpret the term “printing” as 
meaning “relief printing’; this habit of 
thought has been one of the greatest obstacles 
encountered in trying to establish the litho- 
graph process as a distinctly different process 
of “ printing.” 

Today, Lithography, as such, has estab- 
lished acceptance with users of graphic arts 
materials of all kinds. This is why we urge ali 
lithographers to promote continuously the 
industry of which they are members, by 
speaking of their process as “ Lithography”’; 
and by clearly marking all lithographed pro- 
ductions with the phrase “ Lithographed in 
the U.S. A.” 


i i 


Bureau Names Gannett 


George B. Gannett, president 
of George D. Barnard Stationery 
Co., lithographers and printers, 
St. Louis, and a former president 
of the Associated Printers & 
Lithographers of that city, has 
been elected to represent the 
printing industry in the St. 
Louis Better Business Bureau. 


ne 


Kiwanis Elects Hart 


George Hart, president of 
Hart Printing Co., St. Louis, was 
recently elected president of the 
Mid-Town Kiwanis Club, an 
organization of St. Louis busi- 
ness men outside the downtown 
district. The club entertained 
children of the Elias Michael 
School for Crippled Children at a 
Christmas luncheon last month. 


ee 


A. T. F. Names Crocker 

American ‘Type Founders, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., has ap- 
pointed Thomas Crocker as its 
representative in the northern 
New England area. 


~-><-< 


Strathmore Folder 

Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., recently is- 
sued a folder of sample letter- 
heads produced by offset on its 
offset paper, which enumerates 
the points to be considered in the 
printing of expressive letter- 
heads. Copies available on re- 
quest. 


Hiler Color Chart 


Hiler Institute of Color Re- 
search, San Francisco, is dis- 
tributing a new color chart de- 
scribing the “Hiler Color Sys- 
tem.”’ The Hiler chart consists 
of a series of selected colors, 
which are called hues, arranged 
around a painted revolving disk 
the purpose of which is to aid in 
obtaining color harmonies auto- 
matically. 


~~~. 


New Color Photo Process 


Grancel Fitz, color photogra- 
pher, New York, has developed 
a new method of making deep- 
focus color photographs, involv- 
ing combination prints from pic- 
tures made by several processes, 
all of which are combined in a 
single finished illustration. The 
new process will be illustrated in 
magazine advertisements in Jan- 
uary. 


-<-s 


Opens New Offset Unit 


I. S. Berlin Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., at 426 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, has opened a branch 
offset plant at 1046 W. Fullerton 
Ave., that city. The branch was 
formerly owned by the Max Lau 
Company and was purchased by 
Berlin at public auction. 


Oe 


Agfa House Magazine 

The November—December is- 
sue of The Agfa Diamond, house 
magazine of Agfa Ansco Corp., 
Binghamton, N. Y., contains, 
among numerous other articles 
of interest to the trade, a discus- 
sion of filters and their proper 
use for best results. Copies avail- 
able on request. 


>-<-s> 


Form S. P. S. Lithograph 


5S. P. S. Lithograph Co., at 
1625 E. 14th St., Oakland, Calif., 
was formed recently. Owners 
and operators are C. P. Pingree, 
president, formerly with Carton 
Label Corp., San Francisco, and 
P. W. and M. Stamps. 
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ZEISS 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


For Process Work 


Lenses, Stops Color Filters 


Prisms, Mirrors Magnifiers 








Revolving Collars 
Focusing Microscopes 


Catalogs and prices upon Request tas 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 485 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 





INTERNATIONAL — 
PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- | 
creasing Output and Lowering Production Costs | 














THIS IS OUR METHOD OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial 
offer. If interested write and let us know the size and | 
make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 
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PANCHROMATIC DRY. PLATES 





SPECIAL RAPID -are indispensable 
(Yellow Label) for true color 
plate tar aaeaten cae separation work, 


separation negatives for all pur- 
poses. 


SOFT GRADATION 


(Pink Label) 
Used the worid over for exacting ALL STANDARD 
————_ SIZES IN STOCK 
* 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Has your plant a copy of the ‘ 


“Ilford Manual of Process Work” ? 
Price now reduced to $2.75. 


PHOTO 


NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 


LOWER PRICES 


SUPPLIES 


318 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Color 
(from page 16) 


ing and Ground Glass Processes 
have lately been replaced by dot 
etching and negative masking 
methods. Each process and 
method has been devised to aid 
in the production of a negative 
that will reproduce more faith- 
fully by offset lithography the 
color tones found in the original. 

In addition, the fact must not 
be overlooked that the negative 
produced must serve two pur- 
poses, namely: 

(1 Record as a transparency 
the color which it represents, as 
found on the original. 

(2 Act as a templet for the 
formation of a photographic im- 
age on the press plate. 

In the direct separation meth- 
od, the negative represents the 
color tones in half-tone dot forma- 
tion, which can be utilized di- 
rectly in preparing the printing 
image on the press plate. When 
this type of negative is used little 
or no retouching is possible on 


the negatives, which usually rep- 
resent red, vellow, blue, and 
black or gray printing images. 

The indirect process of pre- 
paring color separation negatives 
follows—several procedures, as 
follows: 

(1 The continuous tone nega- 
tive, continuous tone positive 
and half-tone negative method. 

(2 The continuous tone nega- 
tive combined with a continuous 
tone positive (masking method). 

(3 The continuous tone nega- 
tive and half-tone positive. 

In method number one, cor- 
rection is possible on the original 
separation negative and the con- 
tinuous tone half-tone, which is 
either made in the camera or by 
contact, but seldom is any cor- 
recting done on the finished 
half-tone negative. Corrections 
are made with chemical reducers 
and stains applied to the neces- 
sary areas. 

Method number two is 
which is rather new and receiv- 


ing much consideration in color 


reproduction methods. The fol- 


one 
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lowing diagram published 
through the courtesy of East- 
man Kodak Company from their 
booklet, ‘Modern Washing 
Methods,”’ indicates the steps 
necessary to provide the correc- 
tions. 

Method number three is the 
procedure followed in preparing 
half-tone positives for dot-etching 
which can be used directly to 
make deep etch plates, or for 
making contact negatives for 
albumen press plate preparation. 

Although any of the above 
methods may be chosen, each 
individual reproduction job 
should indicate the most practi- 
cal procedure. 

-<-ws 
Lithographs “‘The Stylist” 

The Stylist, a 16-page monthly 
magazine for the home, pub- 
lished by Grand Rapids Furniture 
Makers Guild, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is being produced litho- 
graphically throughout by Mich- 
igan Lithograph Co., of Grand 
Rapids. The holiday number, 
out last month, was an especially 
attractive example of both single 
and multi-color offset work. The 
paper used is spiral laid *“‘Cas- 
cade Offset,” 80 pound basis, a 
product of Watervliet Paper Co., 
Watervliet, Mich. 

oo oe 


New Caliendo Arrives 


Carol Caliendo, 4 year old 
daughter of Anthony J. Cali- 
endo, superintendent of the plan- 
ograph department of Spaulding- 
Moss Co., Boston, has a new 
baby sister, born last month. 
Latest bulletins indicate that 
mother and new daughter are 
doing splendidly, and that father 
is doing ‘“‘as well as can be ex- 
pected.” 

—__—_ ++. 

The Spirit of a Champion, 
monthly house magazine pub- 
lished by Champion Spark Plug 
Co., Toledo., O., in its December 
issue has an article on “ Litho- 
graphing Champion Displays,” 
in which the lithographic process 
is explained. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
COLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « « PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


“(Q): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 


Get Off to a 
Good Start in ’39 


BY USING 


OFFSET OVERPRINT 


AN OVERPRINT VARNISH specially suitable for use 
Offers a rich gloss and 
protection against smearing, scratching and moisture 


on lithographic presses. 


common to ordinary overprint varnishes. It works 
easily on the press, drying to a hard, tack free film. 


Will not cause scumming or tinting. 


Send us samples of your paper stock and we'll send you 
an Overprint Varnish made to fit your needs. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


42-60 Stewart Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 











OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 


field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


464 N. FIFTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to f:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


of the Highest Accuracy — 
For reversed negatives to 
save stripping the film, and 
reduction work. 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°" ST 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“The Most Exact Tools" 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P. L. ] 






GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:6.8, £:8, £:10 
Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 

to 24 inches. 


GOERZ FOCUSING 
MAGNIFIER 
with Adjustable Tube — For 
real accurate focusing at oa 
fixed distance from ground 
glass or in checking up neg- 
atives. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THe Puxoto-LirTHOGRAPHER 




























Lithographic Abstracts 





Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Research 
Department. Mimeographed lists have been 
prepared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by 
the Department of Lithographic Research, 
and (2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. 
Either list may be obtained for six cents, or 
both for ten cents (in stamps). Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Progress in Color Processes 
at Home and Abroad. A. C. 
Austin. National Lithographer, 
45, No. 11, Nov. 1938, pp. 30, 51. 
It is suggested that the engrav- 
ers’ old powder process might be 
of practical use in color correc- 
tion by masking; and that the 
old metzograph screen, recently 
used successfully in rotogravure, 
might be useful also in litho- 
graphic color work. 


The “Lerochrome One-Shot” 
Color Camera. (Camera (Phila.), 
57: 147, August, 1938. The 
“‘Lerochrome One-Shot” camera, 
designed and built by Adrian Le- 
Roy, is of the single-mirror, bi- 
pack, single-film type. An inter- 
esting feature is the new beam- 
splitting filter mirror which re- 
flects all blue and green rays and 
transmits all red rays. This 
special filter mirror is an optical 
glass red filter on the front 
surface of which is coated a 
metallic film. The camera body 
is a one-piece aluminum casting 
to which all fittings are attached 
by drilled and threaded screw 
fittings. The interior of the cam- 
era is completely lined with black 
mohair velvet. The instrument is 
available in five single-mirror 
models and one double-mirror 
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model. The optical equipment 
consists of a Zeiss Tessar f/4.5 
anastigmat lens in a Compur 
shutter of appropriate focal 
length for the camera to which 
it is fitted. Included also is the 
‘““Lero-Density-Comparator,” a 
metal housing which carries the 
individual user’s own General 
Electric exposure meter, provid- 
ing a densitometric negative 
measuring device. (Monthly Ab- 
stract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 24 (1938), p. 418.) 


A New Process of Color Plate- 
making for Wet Printing. E. R. 
Eaton. Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, 
28, No. 4, Nov. 1938, pp. 96-108. 
Following a description of the 
celluloid hand-masking method 
of dropping out in the negative 
the pure whites and certain 
designated colors on the copy, 
an adaptation of a photographic 
masking color correction process, 
used for making plates for wet 
color printing, is discussed. Mr. 
Eaton considers a proof pulled 
on the Claybourn four-color 
press as proved “wet.” Proving 
must be standardized as to the 
speed with which one color fol- 
lows another, and as to the quan- 
tity of ink used. The new process 
eliminates a large amount of 
hand work: enables the areas 
under dense blacks to be light- 
ened to any degree on the yellow, 
red, and blue plates, enabling the 
photographer to get areas of pure 
dense color solid if necessary: 
and also achieves color correc- 
tion to a marked degree. 


Photographic Color Correction 
the Way to Increased Business. 
R. C. Kroll. Photo-Engravers’ 
Bulletin, 28, No. 4, Nov. 1938, 
pp. 109-115. The current method 
of direct color separation is 
wrong in theory and wasteful of 


time and skill in practice. The 
Kroll Color-Photo Process in- 
volves the making of corrected 
color separations in continuous 
tone, and then translating these 
corrected separations into good 
black-and-white photographic 
copy on glossy paper. This proc- 
ess will produce a set of four 
color plates that will, on merely 
a flat etch, result in correct re- 
production of the color scale. The 
light reflection of all pigments 
must be considered. Colors suit- 
able for reproduction by photo- 
graphic color correction, and 
those to be avoided, are listed. 


Color Separation. Negatives 
by an Ingenious New Method. 
M. Leeden. Modern Lithographer 
and Offset Printer, 34, No. 10, 
Oct. 1938, pp. 204, 206. A new 
development in tripacks, ““Mono- 
pack,” comprises two plates or 
films, the front element being 
coated with a_ blue-sensitive 
emulsion for the yellow printer 
and a red-sensitive (blue printer) 
emulsion, and the second ele- 
ment bearing the green-sensitive 
(red printer) emulsion. The two 
elements are placed film to film 
and exposed with the blue- 
sensitive layer toward the lens. 
The actual development is the 
same as in ordinary work, but 
the time is more important than 
usual. This film produces three 
color separation records which 
may be examined or photo- 
graphed by reflected light. 


Wet-Collodion Development. 
W. B. Hislop. Process Engraver’s 
Monthly, 45, No. 539, Nov. 1938, 
p. 394. Experiments in the de- 
velopment of a wet collodion 
negative show that (1) the image 
is formed from the silver nitrate 
solution; (2) the image is de- 
posited on the surface of the 
film, and the silver iodide in the 
film is not affected by develop- 
ment; (3) the iron salt in the 
developer is the agent which re- 
duces the silver nitrate to the 
metallic state in which it is de- 
posited on the exposed parts of 
the film; and (4) the acid slows 
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PIACHHINE 


PRESS PLATES 





asically new in design - 
THE “DEFFA” OFFSET PROOF PRESS 


is the one machine that represents a real advance in proofing 
methods . . . it is distinctly NOT just another proof press with 
a few constructional refi ts. ... it is the only machine 
of its kind that is equipped with a power operated automatic 
inking system and automatic dampening device. The ink dis- 
tribution is excellent, and this, plus efficient mechanical damp- 
ening insures proofs that reflect the true value of the plates, 
with color that will be the same as when the job is actually 
run... . these, and many other important advances in design 
can be quickly demonstrated in our showrooms, where the 
“DEFFA” is now in operation - your inspection is invited. 





For additional information, write to 








55.57 VANDAM STREET, NEW YORK « WALKER 8870 - CABLE ADORE USAKRAUSE 
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POSITIVES LABELS BUTTONS MACHINE 
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CHICAGO LITHO PLATE GRAINING CO. 
PPHOTO LITHO DIVISION @ 
216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 
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Accurate control of acidity ‘pH) of fountain solution is 
necessary for obtaining consistently good results. If the acid is too 
weak the non-printing areas of the plate lose their resistance to 
ink and become greasy. If the acid is too strong, the metal of the 
plate is attacked too rapidly and the albumin image swells exces- 
sively, losing its ink receptive properties. The pH can be accurately 
controlled with Taylor Slide Comparators. 


For zinc plates fountain solutions should have a pH of 3.8 
and a bromphenol blue (pH 3.0-4.6) slide comparator is required. 
For aluminum plates the pH should be 4.6 and a bromcresol green 
(pH 3.8-5.4) compeoretor is required. The price of either set is 
$15.00. In a wooden carrying case $20.00. 


Full information on request. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 


879 LINDEN AVENUE BALTIMORE, MD. 




















1S 0) BBS 
Oitiset Inks 


@ Assure Foremost Pressroom 
Economy 


@ Highest Possible Color Values 


@ Unfailing and Dependable 
Working Qualities 

They also give you the satisfaction of knowing that 

when you buy them you are dealing with a house deep- 


ly interested in working out your every GRAPHIC 
INK PROBLEM 


USE DRISCOLL’S OFFSET BLACK (0237) 
iT 1S NOTED FOR FINEST RESULTS 


Write for Free Samples and Prices 





























TIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET 


CHICAGO 


1N MILWAUKEE, 


H PLANT wisc. 
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down the oxidation of the devel- 
oping solution. 


The Making of Color Separa- 
tion Negatives. A. Clair. Photo- 
Engraver’s Bulletin, 28, No. 4, 
Nov. 1938, pp. 93-5. The making 
of color separation negatives 
from flat color copy and from 
color photographic transparen- 
cies by the direct and indirect 
methods is discussed. The direct 
method saves time and material, 
while the indirect method is 
useful where control of contrast 
is needed. Copyboard procedure, 
lenses, filters, filter factors, and 
color correction are taken up. 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


Offset Technique: Litho- 
graphic Plate Graining. R. C. 
Hohenthaner. Inland Printer, 
102, No. 2, Nov. 1938, pp. 76-7. 
A suitable grain is one which 
produces maximum definition of 
the printing image, but is still 
coarse enough to facilitate clean 
and reasonably durable press 
plates. Four types of grain should 
be used: (1) smooth, for proofing 
purposes; (2) fine, for fine half- 
tones and deep-etch plates; (3) 
medium, for average commercial 
printing work; (4) rough, for 
rough poster work and news- 
print. The texture of the grain 
is controlled by five factors: (1) 
composition and size of the 
marbles; (2) composition and 
size of the abrasive; (3) amount 
of water used; (4) length of time 
the plate is grained, and the 
time between additions of fresh 
abrasive and water; (5) speed 
of oscillation of the graining tub. 


The previous printing image 
should be removed before re- 
graining. 


Transferring and Photo-Li- 
thography. “Inker.”” Modern Li- 
thographer and Offset Printer, 34, 
No. 10, Oct. 1938, pp. 200-202. 
The comparative advantages of 
hand transferring and _ photo- 
composing are weighed. The 
following advantages are claimed 
for hand transferring: (1) easier 
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allowance for variation in press 
plate sizes; (2) greater convent 
ence when making up sheets of 
envelopes, cutout labels, and 
work where it is necessary to 
twist, turn and reverse the de- 
sign in order to save paper; (3) 
frequent changes of design on 
the same plate; (4) use of plates 
considered imperfectly surfaced 
(kinks, bevels, ridges) for photo- 
composing; (5) use of coarser 
grain; and (6) greater feasibility 
of alterations or additions on 
the press plate. (American Photo- 
Engraver, 30, No. 12, Dec. 1938, 
pp. 1121-2.) 


Some Notes on Deep Etch. 
K. W. Martin. National Lithog- 
rapher, 45, No. 11, Nov. 1938, 
pp. 16-7. Cleanliness of metal 
plate surface, whirlers, coating 
solution, the glass plates in the 
registering frames of the step- 
and-repeat machine, and in the 
positives, is essential to the suc- 
cess of a deep-etch plate. Devel- 
opment should be complete and 
should be carried to the point 
at which no coating remains in 
the work areas. The etching 
operation will not dissolve any 
unexposed coating left by the 
developer. The final cleaning of 
the plate with alcohol after etch- 
ing is of the utmost importance. 


Equipment and Materials 


Table for Stretching Zinc 
Plates. Anonymous. Deutscher 
Drucker, 44, No. 528, Sept. 1938, 
pp. 574, 576. Translated by H. 
QO. Friese for Midwestern Lithog- 
rapher, 3, No. 7, Nov. 1938, pp. 
5, 6. An ingenious table for 
stretching zinc plates is used to 
mitigate misregister difficulties 
caused by the change in dimen- 
sions of zinc plates in running. 
The adjustment is made only on 
the length-of-the-cylinder dimen- 
sion of the plate, since packing 
and underlaying takes care of 
adjustments around the cylinder. 
The table is also useful as a 
plate-measuring table for meas- 
uring color images before mount- 
ing and running on the press. 


New Potdevin Web Register 
Device. Anonymous. Paper Trade 
Journal, 107, No. 22, Dee. 1, 
1938, p. 57. A new web register 
device of the Potdevin Machine 
Company has a mechanical fol- 
lower which contacts the edge of 
the web. This follower operates 
a shutter which in normal posi- 
tion intercepts light rays. When 
the web moves, the shutter al- 
lows the light rays to pass 
through and they act on one of 
two photo-electric cells. This in 
turn energizes one of two elec- 
tromagnets which operate a 
shifting arrangement connected 
with the mill-roll shaft. 


Printing-Machines: Cellulosic 
Compositions. Mann & Co. 
British Patent No. 489, 947. 
Inking-A pparatus: Damping-A p- 
paratus for Lithographic Ma- 
chines. An inking-apparatus com- 
prises a single forme-inking roller 
having a continuous surface and 
of a circumference equal to or 
greater than the length of the 
design surface of the printing 
cylinder. The forme-inking roller 
is preferably positively driven 
and provided with means, e. g. 
eccentric bearings, for adjusting 
its pressure on the printing cyl- 
inder. A damping-apparatus hav- 
ing a single damping-roller hav- 
ing a circumference not less than 
the length of the design surface 
may also be used with the inking- 
apparatus. 


Plates. A. H. Reiser, Printing 
Equipment Engineer, 57, No. 2, 
Nov. 1938, pp. 71, 138-9. In a 
lecture describing the method 
used to get a direct printing 
plate on a vanadium treated 
photographic film, Dr. A. E. Le- 
Roy of the International Photo- 
graphic Research Laboratories 
included formulas necessary to 
obtain the metallic image. An 
advantage of this type of plate, 
capable of withstanding long 
runs by letterpress or offset, is 
that the positive is the plate, and 
none of the definition of the 
original is lost. The use of this 
film in color work is discussed. 
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VERSATILITY SUPREME 


She New IBAIDM Clutomatic Solder 


folded signatures an hour; folds thinnest to 


® America's fastest-selling folder. Economical 
and dependable. It's also an Automatic Mul- 


15,000 to 50,000 
Only *95 down * * * *1 a Day 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


thickest papers. 60 Styles of Folds. | to 5 


tiple Perforating Machine. folds in one operation. Accuracy unexcelled. 


STREET 
aoe 


615 CHESTNUT 
PHILADELPHIA 























OBVIOUSLY 
OFFSET... 


4y A. E. HURST 


Published in the interests of adver- 


24 Chapters of 
Sein tillating 


Ideas... 


CONTENTS 


Obviously Offset 
Foreword 

Simple Design Effects 
Divisions and Proportions 


PERTINENT TIPS FOR 
PRODUCING CREATIVE 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
with the AID of SIMPLE 
DESIGN AND LAYOUT. 


tising men, artists, salesmen, lithog- 
raphers, publishers and others . 

to supply a comprehensive back- 
ground of principles of design help- 
ful in the preparation of forceful 
layouts, dummies, etc to pro- 
mote a better understanding in the 
mind of the buyer of the many ad- 
vantages of lithography Write 
for descriptive literature or forward 


Copy Tie-in Designs 
Reversing and Ballooning 
Pointers and Splits 

Border and Box Designs 
Related Design Combinations 
Rule and Decorative Effects 
Marginals and Repeats 

Insets and Character Changes 
More About Layouts 
Classifying Type and Pictures 
Shading Sheet Effects 

Photo Grouping for Offset 
Photos and Halftones 

Third Dimensions 

Adding Color 


Septenary and Copy Chart 
More Advanced Layouts 
House Organs by Ofiset 
For Direct Mail 

Covers and Frontispieces 
Embellishing the Coupon 
Charts and Graph 


check to 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 


254 W. 31st ST. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Price *2-°° 
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BURNT LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISHES, BURNT PLATE OILS, DRYERS, ETC. 


Strictly Pure .... Always Uniform 
For Metal Decorating . . . White Metal Finishing Varnishes, endorsed by Leaders 


Cc. W. H. CARTER 


100 VARICK STREET Established 1865 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Printing Plate. A. C. Hardy (to 
Interchemical Corp.) U. S. Pat- 
ent No. 2,136,340. An apparatus 
for making a contrast image from 
a continuous-tone original, com- 
prising a fixed intensity lamp 
arranged to scan the original, 
a recording lamp arranged to 
scan a photographic plate, a 
photoelectric cell receiving light 
from the fixed intensity lamp as 
modified by the original, an 
electric condenser, a circuit con- 
taining the photoelectric cell 
and a source of electromotive 
force connected to the condenser 
to charge the same, a discharging 
circuit connected to the condens- 
er and containing a source of 
electromotive force and means 
for maintaining a constant cur- 
rent greater than the greatest 
current in the photoelectric cell 
circuit, and trigger means ac- 
tuated when the voltage across 
the condenser rises to a prede- 
termined value to increase the 
condenser voltage by a prede- 
termined amount, to start a flow 
of current in the discharging 
circuit, and to alter the recording 
lamp in one sense, and actuated 
when the condenser voltage falls 
to said predetermined value to 
decrease the condenser voltage 
by said predetermined amount to 
stop the flow of current in the 
discharging circuit, and to alter 
the recording lamp in the other 
sense. 


Paper and Ink 


Paper. Summerfield Eney, Jr. 
Printing, 62, No. 11, Nov. 1938, 
pp. 53-4. Interesting points are 
discussed in connection with: 
(1) coated paper for offset; (2) 
paper for gloss inks and for 
aluminum printing; (3) folding 
coated paper; (4) the effect of 
humidity on static in paper and 
on waving and stretching; and 
(5) dull coated paper. 


Ink. G. L. Welp. Printing, 62, 
No. 11, Nov. 1938, pp. 54-55. 
Research carried on by paper 
men, press builders, and ink 
manufacturers is responsible for 
the great increase in printing 
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speeds in recent years. Questions 
on (1) the difficulties experienced 
in using metallic inks, (2) match- 
ing of inks, (3) ink offset, (4) ink 
drying, and (5) mileage of inks, 
are answered briefly. 


The Texture of Colored Pig- 
ments. T. J. Craig. American 
Ink Maker, 16, No. 10, Oct. 1938, 
pp. 27, 29, 31; No. 11, Nov. 
1938, pp. 21-23, 39. Texture is 
the measure of the ability of a 
pigment when incorporated into 
a vehicle to give a smooth film 
and substantially complete de- 
velopment of the color strength 
with a minimum of grinding. 
Microscopic technique, the spin- 
out method, and the wedge-grit 
test for evaluating grit are dis- 
cussed. A pigment of good tex- 
ture should comprise particles or 
aggregates either below eight 
microns in size or of such a 
character that they will break 
down readily in the vehicle dur- 
ing mixing and grinding. Surveys 
of commercial inks showed that, 
while color properties are closely 
standardized, variations in tex- 
ture are prevalent. Experiments 
disprove the assumption that 
flushing effects perfect disper- 
sion. As a future result of this 
work, improved quality of inks, 
lowered grinding costs, and 
standardized manufacture are 
predicted. 


A New Fuzz Detector. G. E. 
Holman. Paper Trade Journal, 
107, No. 22, Dec. 1, 1938, pp. 
80-1. The usual bond tests are 
unsatisfactory when applied to 
the detection of small fibers 
easily detached from the sheet 
during printing. Details of a 
simple friction test for the de- 
termination of this type of fuzz, 
and a description of the appara- 
tus used in connection with this 
test for the examination of box- 
board and paper, are given. 


Paper Conditioning. F. Walk- 
er. World’s Paper Trade Review, 
110, TS 127-9 (1938). A general 
discussion dealing with the need 
for conditioning, theory and 


methods of conditioning, and its 
advantages to the user of paper. 


The All-Tone Planographic 
Plate. A. L. Lengel. Photo- 
Engraver’s Bulletin, 28, No. 4, 
Nov. 1938, pp. 155-161. The 
All-Tone Planographic Printing 
Plate method consists in printing 
directly from a relief-etched zinc 
plate 0.027 inch thick which can 
be used on either a flat-bed or 
rotary press, and is especially 
adapted to newspaper work. A 
steel dummy is interposed be- 
tween the plate cylinder and the 
All-Tone plate. In etching the 
plate, a three-bite shallow etch 
method is used and a depth of 
not more than 0.004 inch is se- 
cured. All-Tone Plate printing 
has the contrast possibilities of 
rotogravure, the lustre of offset, 
and the fine detail of letterpress. 


Improved “Seeing Conditions” 
Aid Production and Profits. J. A. 
Meacham. Printing Equipment 
Engineer, 57, No. 2, Nov. 1938, 
pp. 54, 83. Better workmanship, 
savings in time, and reduction of 
accidents and delays more than 
offset the cost of maintaining 
high lighting standards. Ideal 
seeing conditions are based upon 
three fundamentals: (1) an ade- 
quate light source, (2) a suitable 
reflecting surface, and (3) suffi- 
cient diffusion to avoid glare. 
Tables showing the comparative 
reflection values of various colors, 
and the recommended foot-can- 
dles of light for the printing 
industry are included. 


Special Finishes in Metal Dec- 
orating. W. N. Misuraca. Na- 
tional Lithographer, 45, No. 11, 
Nov. 1938, pp. 28-9. Special 
finishes on metal can be classi- 
fied as: (a) coated, and (b) litho- 
graphic finishes. Mr. Misuraca 
describes the appearance and 
processes for production of (1) 
matt, (2) crystallizing, and (3) 
crinkle finishes, by coating; and 
(1) eggshell or pebble, (2) etch, 
and (3) matt finishes, by lithog- 
raphy. 
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NO CHARGE /;. IMPROVED 


LEVER-TYPE 


ANGLE TILTING LAMPS 


Equipped with the NEW 
REFRACTABLE Hot Spot 
Eliminators. 

TILTING capacity of 80° 
each lamp minimizes reflec- 
tions in “glossy and streaky 
copies.” 


ANGLE reflector is espe- 
cially designed for dark 
room cameras and crowded 
quarters. 


NEW REFRACTABLE hot 
spot eliminator is the ONLY 
scientific means of evenly dis- 
tributing the intensity formed 
by and at the arc crater and 
NOT BY REFLECTOR design. 





The above features are pat. 
and pat. pend. 


Price per pair tilting lamps at $180.00 
Price per pair tilting double deck lamps at $500.00 


Write for complete catalog and specifications 


JOSEPH GELB COMPANY 


250 WEST 54th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











OWN TYPE . 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. Save 
composition costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning 
... Easy to use. Write for folder. 


FOTOTYPE, 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 

















KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 
“ CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 


+ STICK TUSCHE 
= LIQUID TUSCHE 
i RUBBING INK 
™ TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC - PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, INC. 
260 WEST STREET NEW YORK 











LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 


VACUUM 
— PUMPS — 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burning Blowpipes, Fur- 
naces, Oil Burners, Paper Feeders, Bottle 
Fillers, Gas Machines, Atomizing, Agitating 
Liquids, Vacuum Printing Frames, Printers 
and Book-binders, Textile, Paper Goods, and 
all sorts of special machines and processes. 


Powerful NOISELESS Efficient 
TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEAR 
| to 25 Ibs. Pressure 1 to 29 inch Vacuum 


Mercury. Many Sizes, | cubic foot up, air and water cooled Used 
by the world’s leading concerns in every line of work 


LEIMAN BROS., Inc. 


L-23 WALKER STREET NEW YORK CITY 





























PHOTRIX 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOMETER 
FOR 


LIGHT MEASUREMENTS OF HIGHEST 
SENSITIVITY AND ACCURACY 





MODEL B: 3 , 0-12, 0-60, 
0-1000 ed. oo6eseeendeat $37.50 


MODEL A: 4 , 0-2.5, 0-10, 
0-0, 0-250 ft edi. Porn $57.00 


Higher sensitivity models with multiple 
cells to order. 


DR. F. LOEWENBERG 
10 East 40th Street NEW YORK 
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Classified Advertising— All classified ad- 
vertisements will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of The Photo-Lithographer, 254 W. 
Slst St., New York. 





For Sale: 

Because of consolida- 
tion, camera and complete plate 
making equipment for 17” x 22” 
Harris. All Jess than one year old. 
Democrat Printing & Lithographing 


Co., Little Rock, Arkansas. 





For Sale: 
17” x 17” Dark-room 


camera with all-metal copy-board— 
$250.00; Pair of Macbeth camera 
lamps 30 amperes 220 volts Type 
6-A—$75.00; Macbeth printing lamp 
single arc Type U 12 Ampere $40.00. 
25 Ampere $45.00. Singer Engineer- 
ing Co., (Camera & Lamp Experts) 
49 Prince St., N. Y. C. 





For Sale: 
Proving press 24” x 36” 


Mann, motor drive, in first class 
condition. Box 933. 





For Sale: 
One 20” x 28” Offset 


Press, three years old, in excellent 
running condition. Box 934. 





For Sale: 

A National Graflex 
camera, Series II, 244 x 2%, 
equipped with a 75 mm. f 3.5 Tessar 
lens; focal plane shutter, 1/30 to 
1/500 sec.; complete with 140 mm. 
f 6.3 Telephoto Lens, K-1 and K-2 
filters, portrait attachment, and the 
new “Sportsman” carrying case 
Very reasonable. Box 26. 





Capital to Invest: 

Experienced salesman 
and contact man has capital and 
active services to invest; capable 
following through production, skilled 
in layout, copy preparation, esti- 
mating. Good education and person- 
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ality, affable, energetic, resourceful. 
Christian, married. Desires respon- 
sible association with established 
progressive lithographer. Preference 
Mass., Conn., New York City. Now 
employed. Will exchange creden- 
tials. State particulars regarding 
equipment first letter. Box 937. 





Position Open: 

Litho Artist-Plate 
Maker or Pressman to take interest 
in small plant in Northern Ohio. 
No competitors in manufacturing 
city of 20,000. State age, experience, 
pay expected, amount available, etc. 
Box 930. 





Position Open: 

Salesman, with experi- 
ence in the Graphic Arts, for Phila- 
delphia territory by manufacturer 
of commercial and color lithography. 
Give full details in application. Box 
938. 





Position Wanted: 

Working 
years’ experience, camera, stripper; 
plate maker; layout on combination; 
book and form work; black and 
white and color; go anywhere. Box 
932. 


Foreman, 15 





For Sale or Lease: 

Photo-offset plant — lo- 
cated in New York City; plant 
equipment includes one 34” x 44” 
offset press and full camera and 
plate making equipment. Present 
owners have sufficient work on 
hand to keep plant in active opera- 
tion for New owner. Box 939 





Position Wanted: 

Offset executive of prov- 
en ability with thorough knowledge 
of plate making and _presswork. 
Wide experience on black and white 
and color work. Will assume respon- 
sibilities for quality production. 
Will go anywhere. Box 931. 





Position Wanted: 

Experienced Litho artist 
in every medium of reproducing 
high class litho art work. Also the 


dot etch and the glass process 


methods. Black and white drawings, 
sketches, and layouts. Capable of 
taking charge. Box 936. 





Lithographic Services: 

Color Correction and 
Retouching Bureau. Litho-Gravure- 
Collotype. Send us your color work 
for expert dot-etching—your black 
and white for retouching. Moderate 
rates, union labor, work done in 
your shop or ours. 1107 Broadway 
(10th floor) New York City. Chelsea 
3-3600. 








Oberly & Newell Exhibit 


Oberly & Newell Corp., New 
York, held an exhibit at the 
Roger Smith gallery the early 
part of this month of window 
and store display material and 
other dealer helps, which it has 
designed and produced for man- 
ufacturers in the drug and cos- 
metics, food and beverages, liq- 
uor, and other industries. 


—— 


Contributes Toys at Party 

The Graphic Arts Association 
of Baltimore sponsored a Christ- 
mas party at the Hotel Emerson, 
in that city, on Dec. 21, at which 
toys were contributed which 
were distributed among needy 
children on Christmas Day by 
the Southern District Family 
Welfare Association. The chil- 
dren’s gift parties are sponsored 
each year by the Baltimore 
group. 


New Carborundum Officers 


Charles Knupfer and Henry 
P. Kirchner have been elected 
vice presidents of Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. 
Knupfer has also been elected to 
the board, along with Arthur 
Batts, secretary of the company. 


a 


Acwelltone Moves 


Acwelltone Corp., photo- 
lithographers, formerly at 129 
Lafayette St., New York, has 
moved to 183 Varick St. 
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| “W here-to-Buy-It” 





ACCOUNTANTS 
Kromsera, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 


3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Orren, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, III. 


ALBUMEN 

Hunt, Puiuire A., Co., 2&3 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mauuinckropt CxHemicaAL WoRKs, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMaN-WILuETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 

Prrman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Il. 

SENEFELDER CompPaANy, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALTUM 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue., 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5ist Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


BINDINGS— Plastic 
BREWER-CANTELMO Co., INc., 118 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


BLANKETS 

IpgAL Rotter & Mrc. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, IIl., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rapip Rouier Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, III. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Sincrarn & Carroui Co., Inc., 591 
lith Ave., New York. N. Y. 
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Sincuair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 

VutcaNn Proorine Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
HENSCHEL Mra. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 
Doutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 

Aara-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMaAN Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

LANSTON Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harrop M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

RutHEerForD Mcny. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SutiteparGer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Zeiss, CarL, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
FaLuLAH Paper Co., (Coated) 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Meap Saues Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. 
WHEELWRIGHT Papers, INc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBONS—Photographic 

Hunt, Pup A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York N. Y., and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


CHEMICALS 

Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastTMAN Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puriuie A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., INc., Rahway, N. J. 

NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, TI. 


Puiuips & Jacoss, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sresotp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASUR- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

HvuEBNER LABORATORIES, 202 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
CoxuHeaD, Raupxu C., Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS—Litho 

Korn, Wao., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, INc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & 
Mra. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
GoprreEY Router Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 
Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


DEEP-ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pirman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Il. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 
Granular 
Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro VarRNisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SincLair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print and Stripping 
Film 
Simp.Lex Speciatty Co,. Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMOS-—MOTORS—PRESS 
DRIVES AND ELECTRICAL 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

Kims.e Execrric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ETCHES 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
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FILMS 
Aara-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
EastMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GevaErT Co. or America, INc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Haoiw Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

HAMMER Dry Puate & Fit Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, III. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lanc Mrs. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roperts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Il. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russet Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
DexTER Fouper Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 

Hunt, Puuivire A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, III. 


GRAINING FLINT 
SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING- 
Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Mul- 
tilith Plates 

Cuicaco LitHo PLATE GRAINING Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

DogetzeEt-Corey Co., 221 Third St. 
N. E. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Inuinois PLaTeE GRAINING Co., INC., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ili. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. 
or America, Inc., 41 Box St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. ¥. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Puiuir A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J. and 5ist Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 
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SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1epo.p, J. H. & G. B., INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
Atr CONDITIONING Supp.Ly Co., THE, 
4066 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
SouTHWORTH MACHINE Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER ComPANY, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INKS 

Aucust, CHARLES, Corp., THE, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, III. 

CRESCENT INK & CoLor Co. oF PENNA., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Driscott, Martin & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, III. 

Fucus & Lana Mra. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

GAETIENS, BERGER & Wirt, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Herrick, Wm. C., Ink Co., INc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Inco Co., Tue, 1426 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES ENEu, & Co., INc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Oxig, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENELITH INK Co., INc., THE, 32-34 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Srepo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sincuarr & Carroui Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SIncLAIR & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE Ink & CoLor Co., INc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink 
Wax) 
SmituH, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INSURANCE-—Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 
N. Y. Printers & Booxsinpers Mv- 
TUAL INSURANCE Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS—Arc 
Ges, JoserH, Mra. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 8. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 


LENSES 

Goerz, C. P., AMERICAN Op?icaL Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

NorRMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Zeiss, Car, INnc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MA- 
CHINES, SYSTEMS AND TABLES 
Dovutuirr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
LANSTON Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 

Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, 0.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MACHINISTS 
GEGENHEIMER, WILLIAM, 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RatuBaun & Birp Co., Inc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 
GLASSES 
NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 
Repro-Art MacuHINneryY Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 
Zeiss, CARL, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
MAKE-UP TABLES 
LANSTON MonotyrpE MaAcuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK ConrpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rosperts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER ComPaANY, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Aara Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMaAN Kopak Co.; Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Havow Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Puiate & Fim Co., 
Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 

Artists’ Suprpty Co., 7610 Decker 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxig, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York. N. Y. 


PAPER 

Beckett Paper Co., Tue, Hamilton, O. 

CHAMPION Paper & Fiske Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

CHILLICOTHE Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Ditt & Couns, INnc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FraseER Inpustriges, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitton, W. C. & Sons, Iwnc., 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Nortuwest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Warren, 8S. D., Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 

WaTeRVLIET Paper Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT 
Soutawortu Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 


PAPER AERATION 
SouruwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER HANGERS Holdfast 
SourHwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER JOGGING MACHINES 


SouruwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE. 1U. 5S. P. 

Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
LAaNston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
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RutTHEerRFOoRD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO-LETTERING MACHINES 
RutHerrorp Macsinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 


LANSTON Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RutTHerFrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 
*Frirscue, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 
ZARKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Sersotp, J. H. & G. B., INnc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32— 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
LANSTON Monotype MacuineE Co., 

24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
RuTHERFORD MacuInery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 


Cuicaco LitHo PLate GRAINING Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 

Grapuic -Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

LirHopuaTE Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Orrset ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATES, INC., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

Orrset PRINTING PLATE Co. or NEw 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Puoro-Lituo Puate Service Co., 113 
St. Clair Ave., N. E. Cleveland, O. 
RichHtM1rE-Berc Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, II. 

Swart-ReicueEt, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

STEVENSON PHotro CoLor SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York. N. Y. 

LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. OF 
America, INc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

ReviABLeE LirHoGRapHic PuiatTe Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
M. 3. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—Dry 

Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, INnc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

HAMMER Dry Puate & Fim Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


PRESSES—New 

HARRIS-SEYBOLD-PorTEerR Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLS Co., INc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


PRESS WASHERS AND ACCES- 
SORIES 
JEGENHEIMER, Wu., INc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
RUTHERFORD MAcHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PROOF PRESSES Automatic 


Krause, Karu, U. S. Corporation, 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 
Gast Mra. Corporation, 57 Mathieu 
Ave., Bridgman, Mich. 
LemmaNn Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N. J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
SENEFELDER ComPaANy, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

BinGHAM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 

BinGHAM’s, Sam’L, Son Mra. Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Cuicaco Rouuer Co., Inc., 554 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, III. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

GopFrREY Ro.ieR Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

IpgaAL Router & Mre. Co., Inc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapiw Rouier Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, III. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Srepoip, J. H. & G. B., INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vuutcan Proorina Co., 58th St. & 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Half-tone 
Prrman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 
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SuLiesarGer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 


SHADING MACHINES AND ME- 
DIUMS 
Day, Ben, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SILVER BATHS 
Dovutuittr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 

PHOTO 

Hunt, Puiuire A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St.. Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


SPRAY GUNS 
SpRAYOMATIC Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


SULPHUR 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WOoOrKs, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Haroxp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, II. 

Sinctain & Carrouu Co., INnc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TAPE—Black Gummed 
MetTzcer, ALFRED E., 30 Irving Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
TAX CONSULTANTS 
KRoMBERG, J., & AssociaTEs, ©.P.A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuuirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRANSFER PAPER 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctaink & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS-—-TYPE IM- 
PRESSIONS 

New York Type TRANSFER SERVICE, 

237 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Korn, Wo., INnc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GALLANT Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 


TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL ELectric WRITING 
MacuHINES Division OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL BusiINESS MACHINES Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Doutuittr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

LANSTON MonotyrpE MacuineE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD MacuiINneryY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 

SwEIGARD-IDEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 


VARNISH 

Autt & WiporG Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hito VaRNIsH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sreso tp, J. H. & G. B, INc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Sincuain & Carroii Co., 591 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctarnk & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

GAETIJENS, BERGER & WirtTH, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Hiro VARNISH CorpP., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincitainr & Carroui Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctaink & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL PrEsS CLEANER & 
Mra. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 

Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIL. 


WHIRLERS 

Dovutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Dertoit, Mich. 

LANSTON MonotyrpeE MacuineE Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 

RuTHERFORD MACHINERY Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








4 
S55 PAMSEY AVENUE, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


DESIGNING 


PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 
RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 


JANUARY 1939 








Write 





Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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CL rer rr 50 
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California Ink Co., Inc., The.......... Sept. 
SE rT 66 
Central Chemical Co........... ctane 
Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co........ 64 
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Classified Advertising.................. 69 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Co........ . Sept. 


SPT ee 68 
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Pitman, Harold M., Co.................Dee. 
CTE TE Dec. 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc..... 54 
Repro-Art Machinery Co............... 58 
Roberts & Porter, Inc.................. 44 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
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Senefelder Co., Inc., The............... 4 
Senelith Ink Co., Inc., The........ 2nd Cover 
Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc... .......... 48 
Sinclair & Carroll] Co................... 52 
Sinclair & Valentine Co................ 11 
Southworth Machine Co................ Dec. 
Sullebarger, E. T., Co.............. .. Nov. 
Swart-Reichel, Inc..................... 62 
Gweigerd-Bdeal Co. ... 1.0... cece cece Sept. 
I ls Bis ONE 6 is devs be dwede wads 64 
Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc........... 44 
Vulcan Proofing Co...... reper eee ree 10 
Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc... ............ 68 
i 6s oo 60 a ee ae eee Sept. 
“‘Where-To-Buy-It”.................. 70-73 
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INSURE UNSURPASSED QUALITY - QUANTITY 
OFFSET PRODUCTION IN your PRESSROOM 


* 

























@ With the Harris Offset Press, 
management is prepared ta antici- 
pate continued pressroom profits. 
Backed by pioneering experience in 
building successful offset presses, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter has earned 
the confidence of leading Photo 


Lithographers. With Harris instal- 





lations management knows that the 


LSN ¢ 21 x 28 « Single Color 







end of each day’s run will justify the 
claim for unsurpassed quality ‘and 
quantity of saleable sheets. Preci- 
sion register at greater speed is a. 
widely accepted Harris principle. 


The Harris LSB 17” x 22” single 


—C”:C Le en ee SS 


color, and the Harris LSN 21” x 28” 
single color, are- popular ‘equip- 


ment in Photo Lithographic plants. 


--HARRIS-SEYBOLD- POTTER CO. 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St.; Chicago 
343 South Dearborn St.; Dayton, 819 Washington St.; San Francisco, 420 Market St. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 





